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Ask to 

see this 
Sample Box 
~pick out the 
tire you want 


BICYCLE TIRES 











The Only Complete Line of 
Bicycle Tires on the Market 


WHEN you buy Fisk Tires you don’t have to take 

what the other fellow wants to give you — you 
select exactly what you want to have, at just the price 
you want to pay. That’s the night way to buy, and 
that’s the advantage to you of Fisk “VISIBLE VALUE” 
—you see what you get. “When you pay more than 
Fisk prices you pay for something that does not exist.” 
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Is there a Bicycle Club in your town? We 
have helped thousands of boys to form Fisk 
Clubs, and have given them good starts in 
their equipment. We'll be glad to help you 
and tell you about our offer of 100 sets of 


Tires FREE to 100 Club Secretaries. 
Address Fisk Club Chief, Dept. B 
THe Fisk RuspsBer COMPANY 


of N.Y 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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“Ads” Are Reliable 


All advertisements published in Boys’ Lire 
are carefully investigated and approved by 
the Editorial Board of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 


The aim is to accept only the advertise- 
ments of articles, books and propositions 
which we believe will be not only of in- 
terest to the readers of Boys’ Lire, but worth 
while for the boys to have. * 


In every case the article advertised is first 
submitted for examination, as evidence that 
all claims made with reference to it are as 
represented. 


The readers of Boys’ Lire likewise have 
a responsibility, and in their dealings with 
our advertisers should be not only consider- 
ate, but scrupulously careful to have all of 
their dealings harmonize with Scout standards, 
and thus reflect credit upon the Boy Scout 
Movement. 





Our Great Camping 
Number Next Month 


Watch for It! 


fiw fun of camping begins months 
before the tents are pitched, if the 
camper is wise. Are you wise? Prove 
it by reading the camp dope in_ this 
issue, and keeping your eyes wide epen 
for the May Boys’ Lire which will be 
our great Camping Number. 


N THIS issue you will find three in- 

teresting camp features, by three 
great outdoors men. The men are Mr. 
Frepverick K. Vreeranp, naturalist and 
woodsman; Mr. C. L. Smrru (known to 
Scouts as Grizzty Smirn) who has 
lived for forty years in the wilderness, 
as trapper, big-game hunter and guide, 
and Mr. Warren H. Miter, the editor 
of Field and Stream and the author of 
many books for men and boys, on vari- 
ous features of outdoor life. 


OU WILL FIND in this issue also 

a story of especial interest to ail 
boys who want to go to camp, which 
incidentally contains some hints for the 
Scout or the Troop that wants to go 
camping, but isn’t sure about the where- 
with-all. The title is “Business and 
Sand.” Irvine Crump, the “Quarry 
Troop” man wrote it. 


UT THE BIG camping features 

will come next month. First will 
be a remarkable story about Scouts in 
camp and their adventure with a shark 
in the swimmin’ hole. It will thrill you. 
The man who wrote it is Josepu Ames, 
author of our recent story, “Through 
Fire.” 


HEN you will all have keen in- 

terest, of course, in the Cave 
Scovr’s confab gn camping. He’s a 
real camper—you know that. Fellows, 
you must not miss his camp stuff in 
May. Tell your friends about it. 


HE Scout Naturalist will have 

something wnusual for you camp- 
ers, too. He will open your eyes to 
some things about camping that you 
never thought of. 


ORE CAMP stuff than we can 

tell you about here will be in that 
May number—and then still more in 
June. For camping, you know, is just 
about the biggest thing of the whole 
year for Scouts outdoors—just as Boys’ 
Lire is the biggest thing for Scouts in- 
doors the whole year round. 

















Business and Sand 


The Story of the Quick Thinking of a Troop That Wanted 


Money for Camp Expenses 
By IRVING CRUMP 


Author of the Quarry Troop Stories, the “Boy's Book of Firemen,” etc. 


Illustrated by Witt Hawes 





ever,” 


“WTS raining harder’ than 
[ erowied Jack Wescot of the Panther 
patrol. “Three days in a row and all 
Rotten luck I call it. 
Just look at it pour. And look at the Saco. 
The water’s black as jink and it’s come up 


in vacation week. 


a whole foot since ‘yesterday. Bet it’s 
rained for a week badk there in the moun- 
tains.” The disconsolate Scout gazed 
gloomily out upon a dripping world in 
general and the storm-swollen Saco river 
in particular. 

“Well, it’s April,” said Ted Britton, sar- 
castically, “and April showers bring 
May x 

“Beans!” said Jack, vindictively. 

“No, flowers,” answered Ted. “But it 
looks like skunk cabbages for our share of 
the flowers.” 

“Aw, you make me sick!” Jack turned 
from the window and glared at Ted and 
the twelve other boys who were sprawled 
about the barn loft which the Fayville 
Scouts used for their troop headquarters. 

“You fellows have done nothing but 





groan all morning long,” spoke up Mat. 


Lewis, Panther Patrol Leader, “just be- 
cause old man Fay cut ten cents a hundred 
off our paper money. Why, if you had 
any pep you wouldn’t care a whoop about 
that. You'd have so many strings to your 
bow that the money would come rolling in 
anyway. The trouble is we’ve gone about 
trying to get money for our.camp outfit 
without a bit of system or business sense. 
The fellows at Broadhead and Dennysville 
have got us skinned a mile. They have 
about fifty dollars already; and how much 
have we got? Just eleven dollars. And 
we need two hundred. Swell chance of 
getting-it, too. Why don’t we pitch in and 
get some system, organize a regular cam- 
paign and appoint a business manager, 
and then get out and do something? Why, 
shucks, if we had some system about us 


we wouldn’t be depending on a tightwad 
like old man Fay. In the first place there 
isn’t enough old paper in Fayville to keep 
us all busy anyway. Three fellows could 
gather all of it and that would leave eleven 
of us to get out and do something else.” 


OR a moment there was silence. The 

little freckled-faced patrol leader was 
right and the Scouts knew it. Each one 
realized that they had gone about earn- 
ing camp money in a haphazard sort of 
way, but no one except Mat seemed to 
want to admit it. 

Finally Stan Smith, leader of the Black 
Bear Patrol, spoke: 

“Cracky, fellows, Mat’s right, and we 
must admit it. We haven’t very much 
system in our work, and to prove it here 
we are all discouraged over the first snag 
we strike. We need a business manager 
sure enough, and I think Mat’s the chap 
for the job. Maybe he has some schemes 
stored away in his noodle. Let’s hear ’em. 
What do you say?” 

As a testimony to Mat’s popularity in 
the troop every fellow in the room as- 
sented eagerly. Mat grew bashful for the 
moment, but his business instinct came to 
the rescue immediately. 

“Aw, I’m not a wonder but I have got 
a couple of schemes that I er—well—l’ve 
been thinking about.” 

Mat was nothing if not keen when it 
came to business, for he was a _ born 
schemer, and he had real foresight, which 
most of the other boys lacked. The Fay- 
ville Scouts were fast realizing this and 
that was why they crowded about him 
when he began to make suggestions. 


<<T OOK here,” he said, “why not 

divide up into teams, each team 
having its own work to do? Let’s have 
a team of gardeners. Our Scoutmaster 
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can get permission for us to use Dr. Fer- 
guson’s empty lot for a big truck garden. 
Three of us can take charge of it, culti- 
vate it, and plant early spring vegetables, 
and about June we ean begin marketing 
them at a good price. Then we can have a 
team of three who can go out and cut 
grass and trim hedges. They can make 
regular contracts, so much a week to keep 
people’s yards in shape. The same fellows 
can also spade up back yard gardens at a 
price and even take a contract to care 
for the gardens for the spring and summer 
and keep ’em clean of weeds. 

“Then we might have a window and 
cellar cleaning gang. I'll take a job in 
that. We can go around town washing 
windows and cleaning out cellars, All the 
old papers we get hold of we can turn 
over to a special crew of paper gatherers. 
And Ted Moore here, and Jack Wescot 
can get their old friend Buck Cloud, the 
half-breed up on Slide Mountain, to 
show ’em what ginseng, sassafras, slip- 
pery elm, arrow root and other kinds of 
herbs look like. They can spend their 
time gathering that sort of stuff and get- 
ting it to market. That’s the way Buck 
makes his living but I guess he won’t mind 
a little competition from Ted and Jack. 
He's a fine old scout and he can tell some 
cracking Indian stories. When we do get 
into camp we must have him up to visit us. 
How about it?” 

No one answered for a moment for 
their brains were fairly whirling with the 
schemes Mat had set forth. 

“Cracky, Mat, where’d you get all those 
ideas?” demanded Wes Shelton. 

“Oh, out of my head, and I got wood 
enough left to build a few tables and 
chairs besides,” said Mat with a grin. Then 
he added, “Do you like ’em? If you do 
we'll get busy and organize the teams 
right off. Then we can go out and get 
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some business this afternoon, in spite of 
the rain, only I hope the cellar cleaning 
crew will excuse me for today because I 
have something more important on my 
mind. Say, how much old paper have we 
got now?” 

“Five hundred pounds,” said Wes. 

“Fine! Don’t sel it yet. We'll hold it 
for a rising market. I think I may be 
able to get old man Fay to come up on 
his figures, and maybe he will give us 
some other business too before we're 
through,” said Mat with a smile. 

“Huh! Swell chance!” said several of 
the Scouts as they settled down to the 
business of deciding who should keep gar- 
den and who should wash windows. 


UMMER camp was the most important 
thing on the minds of the Fayville 
Troop. Harbingers of spring had stirred 
in them a longing for the woods and 
forthwith they had begun their planning. 
Then came an invitation from Troop No. 
1 of Dénnsyville and the larger troop at 
Broadhead, towns located north and south 
of Fayville, to help establish a big scout 
camp on the upper reaches of the Saco 
river. There was a camp site all ready 
and waiting and of course the Fayville 
Scouts made haste to accept the invitation. 
But their acceptance brought with it 
responsibilities that the Scouts had not re- 
alized at the moment. The troop was com- 
paratively new and had never been camp- 


_ ing before, so of course a complete camp- 


ing outfit was necessary. Each troop was 
to have the use of the camp site for a 
period of fourteen days, and the date that 
fell to the Fayville boys was the first and 
second weeks in August. Between Easter 
vacation in April and the appointed time 
the troop would have to earn about $200 
if it did things up the way the scouts 
wanted to. 

The Broadhead troop had made con- 
siderable money by 
paper, old metals, 
used rubber and the 
like. Paper interested 
the Fayville Scouts 
most, for a ready mar- 
ket for it appeared 
right in their own 
town at the little pulp 
mill conducted by old 
Mr. Fay, who was 
known throughout the 
country as a shrewd, 
tight - fisted business 
man, 

Years ago the Fays 
had obtained the 
water right to the por- 
tion of the Saco river 
that ran through the 
communities and ever 
since the Fays had 
maintained a pulp mill 
on the bank of the 
stream. The big mill 
wheel was turned by 
the water that was 
held back by the Fay 
dam. 

Hardly were they started on their paper 
campaign when they received a letter from 
Mr. Fay himself stating that the price of 
paper was cut to thirty cents a hundred 
pounds, in spite of the fact that dealers in 
Biddeford were paying forty cents. This 
meant that the boys would either have to 

to the trouble of tying their paper into 
Coniéed pound bundles and shipping it to 
Biddeford, paying five cents freightage a 
bale, which feonght their earnings down to 


gathering waste 











































about thirty-two cents a’ hundred pounds, 
or else sell their stock to Mr. Fay for a 
flat® thirty cents. And Mr. Fay had 
chosen to send his letter just at the time 
when they had about five hundred pounds 
of paper to dispose of. 

This coupled with the fact that it had 
rained continually for the first three days 
of their Easter vacation was enough to take 
the enthusiasm out of the Fayville boys. In- 
deed, it is a question whether their efforts 


“Some young Niagara, isn’t she, Tim?” the boy yelled above the roar 


would not have petered out right then and 
there if it had not been for Mat Lewis. 


NQUESTIONABLY the new business 
manager had put “pep” into the Fay- 
ville Scouts for, to a boy, they swallowed 
their lunches in haste and to imminent 
peril of their stomachs, and before the one 
o’clock mill whistles blew were all back 
at Keen’s old barn in rain coats ready to 
start out for business, 
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All except Mat. He too swallowed his 
lunch hastily, but instead of turning 
toward peciiguanters when he left the 
house, he hurried over to Main Street and 
then started down toward the river, in the 
direction of Fay’s pulp mill and the Saco 
dam. He did not go toward Mr. Fay’s of- 
fice, however, but around the mill and out 
on to the bridge that reached across the 
river just above the dam. 

For fully fifteen minutes he stood gaz- 
ing down into the swirling, muddy Saco. 
Tons of water were piling over the spill- 
way of the dam, thundering down upon 
the rocks below and sending up clouds of 
spray. It was an impressive sight, for the 
river was unusually swollen by the big 
spring downpour and the Scout on the 
bridge shuddered as he realized the tre- 
mendous power of the pounding flood. 


pence the center of the bridge the boy 
took his way back to shore and fol- 
lowed the bank of the turbulent stream 
along the edge of the mill raee to a point 
where wooden steps led into the big cov- 
ered pit which housed the powerful water- 
wheel that turned the pulp mill beaters. 
Down the steps he went to the shanty 
near the wheel pit where old Tim Canner, 
the watchman of the waterwheel, had his 
quarters. The burly mechanic was stand- 
ing in the doorway filing the rust from a 
big ring bolt and looking up from time to 
time through clouds of mist and spray at 
the big apron of water that swept .over 
the dam. From this point below the spill- 
way, the sight was most thrilling, tre- 
mendous, and Mat paused a moment to 
look at it before he shouted a greeting to 
Tim, loud enough to be heard above the 
roar of the water. 

Mat and the watchman were old 
friends. The mechanic wiped his rust 
covered fingers on his trousers and shook 
hands with the Scout in a most cordial 
manner. 

“Some young Niagara, ain’t she, Tim!” 
the boy yelled above the roar. 

“She is that,” replied the watchman so- 
berly, “and I’m blowed if I like the looks 
of it.” Then together they entered the 
shanty where Mat sat down on a rickety 
chair to visit for a spell. 

A half hour later the boy came out and 
buttoning his raincoat about him, hurried 
up the wooden steps as fast as he dared 
on the wet and slippery boards. Then, all 
business, he hastened up Main Street and 
along Washburn Avenue, until he reached 
the cement block works owned and oper- 
ated by Mr. Bryant, the Scoutmaster, on 
the outskirts of the town. 


AT met the ee natured scout offi- 

cial at the door of the office. Im- 
mediately they became engaged in an ani- 
mated conversation. At the end of it the 
Scoutmaster slapped Mat on the back with 
great enthusiasm. Then slipping on his 
raincoat he accompanied him to a dilapi- 
dated shed in the rear of the plant where 
hundreds of emptied cement bags were 
scattered about, and. later across the 
moulding yard, toward the big sandbank 
from which the block makers drew the 
sand used in mixing their concrete. 

Mat left the plant with a broad grin 
wrinkling his freckled face and a twinkle 
in his eyes. He hurried toward head- 
quarters. On his way he met Ted Britton, 
Wes Shelton, and Stan Smith, the lawn 
cutting crew, out soliciting business. After 
a brief consultation all four separated for 
the purpose of rounding up every mem- 
ber of the troop they could possibly find. 


Mat, after a brief search, located the 
garden committee up in Dr. Ferguson’s 
lot, pacing off the sections of their future 
garden in the rain. 

With them in tow he hurried 2 to 
headquarters and twenty minutes later 
Ted, Wes, and Stan came in with the rest 
of the troop. 

“Fellows,” said ‘Mat, when they had all 
assembled, “you’re all equipped to stand 
the rain, so I’m going to give you a regular 
job. Are you game?” 

“Surest thing you know,” assented sev- 
eral, whereupon Mat told them that -they 
were all to go up to the cement block 

lant and begin filling every empty cement 
on they could lay hands on. 

“Do we get paid for it?” demanded 
Ted Britton. 

“What’s the joke? Are we going into 
the sand business?” asked Wes Shelton. 

“You hit it, Wes,” said Mat, getting 
ready to start. “We’re going into the sand 
business. Maybe we get paid for it and— 
and—well maybe we won't. Are you 
ready, fellows?” 

For answer everyone started to follow 
him out into the wet once more. 


OR the rest of the afternoon and well 
along into the evening the Fayville 
Scouts worked at filling sand bags. 

After four o’clock the sodden gray over- 
head broke a little and low hanging, ragged 
clouds scudded before a rising wind. Mat 
straightened up from his toil, and squinted 
around the horizon disapprovingly. 

“Look’s like it’s going to clear,” he an- 
nounced gloomily. 

“Well, who’s got any kick coming about 
that?” asked Wes Shelton pugnaciously. 
“Can’t you let us drain off a little?” 

Mat looked queer and said nothing more. 
They pursued their back-breaking task un- 
til darkness, cramming the heavy wet sand 
into the bags and tying them shut. And 
when they had finished two hundred fat 
and bulging canvas bags were piled in the 
sand pit. 

“Wow! My back’s about broken,” said 
Stan Smith, straightening up. 

“Say, it looks like we were building one 
of those French trenches,” said Wes Shel- 
ton, throwing down his shovel and gazing 
at the stack of bags through the half light 
of evening. 

“Cracky! I’m nearly soaked in spite of 
my raincoat,” said Ted Britton. 

“Yes,” said Mat. “I guess we are all 
mighty tired and wet. Let’s call it a day 
and go home and warm up,” And the Fay- 
ville troop dropped its shovels and filed out 
of the cement brick yard, a tired and rain- 
soaked crew. But before they parted the 
busy little business manager had a final 
word to say: 

“Fellows, stick around headquarters to- 
morrow until I show up. Get there early 
in the morning and stay all day if you have 
to, will you?” 

“Sure thing. Good night, Mat,” came the 
answer. 


MéAt was up long before the mill 
whistles blew the next morning, and 
strangely enough, before he flung off his 
nightdress he was at the window looking 
at the weather. 

“Cracky, it started to rain again in the 
night, and still at it,’ he said with en- 
thusiasm, then hurried into his clothes and 
bolted down stairs for breakfast. 

Mat was the first and only business 
caller in the “ay, Bnew at Fay’s pulp mill 
that morning. crotchety old man had 


hardly finished with his morning mail when 
the lad in scout uniform was ushered in. 

“Good morning, Mr. Fay. What are you 
paying for old paper this morning?” said 
Mat in a very business-like tone. 

The old man looked up, surprised, over 
the rim of his spectacles for a moment. 

“You kids got my letter yesterday,” he 
growled. “T’ price haint riz none since 
then, young man.” 

“Thirty cents a hundred pounds? Well, 
I guess we'll hold ours for a little better 
price,” said Mat. Then as the old man 
watched him quizzically from his sharp 
eyes the Scout added: 

“By the way, Mr. Fay, we have some 
fine A-No. 1 sand, in hundred pound bags, 
for sale. You’re not in the market for any, 
are you?” 

“Sand! Sand! Tarnation, boy, be you 
crazy? We don’t use sand in a pulp mill. 
Ha, ha, ha!” he cackled. “Sand, ha, ha, 
ha! Fine lot of business sense you kids 
have. Take your sand to the cement block 
works. They'll give you about a cent a 
bag for it, I guess.” 

“Maybe so,” said Mat, “but this is un- 
common fine sand. We want a better price 
than that for it. Just thought you might 
want it. That’s all. Good day, sir,” and 
Mat could hear the old man cackling to 
himself as he closed the ‘office door. 


UT the Scout did not go to the cement 
block plant to close a business deal 
for the sand as the old man had suggested. 
In fact he did not leave the vicinity of the 
mill. He merely walked around the build- 
ing to the river side where, under the shel- 
ter of the overhang of the roof, he stood 
watching the dam. Still the water thun- 
dered over, a muddy, turbulent flood. To 
Mat the river seemed much higher than on 
the previous day, and the roar set up by 
the water pouring over the barrier was 
sullen and ominous. 
For a long time Mat stood there under 
the dripping eave, his eyes fastened on the 
oily surface of the fi In particular he 


watched a patch of water just under the ~ 


bridge. And twice while he stood there 
Tim Canner, the watchman, came up the 
rickety stairs from his shanty and watched 
a few moments with him. 

“Hang it, Tim,” said Mat with a rueful 
grin on his freckled face, “it looks as if it 
—it—What? Where? Sure’s you live! 
Cracky, what do you think of that? NOW 
for ACTION!” 


IM had cut the lad short by grasping 

his arm and pointing out across the 
flooded river to a point near the bridge 
where a peculiar break appeared in the 
surface of the smoothly flowing water. It 
looked exactly like an eddy made when one 
= the stopper out of. a partly filled 
ath-tub. 

“She’s started, just as I said it would!’ 
said Tim. “And now if the old fellow 
don’t work fast his dam will be gone be- 
fore night. He wouldn’t spend fifty dol- 
lars to have three new timbers put in that 
dam last fall when I told him to, and he 
thought it would stand up this spring, but 
I told him no, and now look! knew it 
wouldn’t under this spring freshet.” 

Turning, he ran along the mill wall to 
the door of Fay’s office. 

He reappeared presently, and old Mr. 
“ha hatless and coatless, with a worried 
look on his face, behind him. . Tim 
— out toward the center of the rush- 
ng.river, and the old man peered through 


(Continued on page 41) 
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(Synopsis of preceding chapters is on Page 6) 


By WALTER WALDEN 


Boy Scouts Afloat 


An Exciting Game on an Island 





“The gang 
down in 
Dellsville won’t 

do a thing to 

you guys,’ he : 
called back, pulling 
hard. 


Illustrated by Watt. LoupERBACK 


Cuaprer IX 


Ray’s Log—The Night Fishing—The Boy’s 
Warning 


ROMPTLY at eight, Ray cast off the 

line from the tow-head, climbed 

aboard, and he and Richie seized the 
sweeps and swung the Whippoorwill into 
the current. 

“This is far enough,” quickly declared 
the sweltering Leslie. “I’m all in; this is 
going to be the hottest day yet.” 

“Second the motion,” said Ray, easing 
up on his oar. “There isn’t a breath of 
wind, and my lips are too dry to whistle 
for one—look at the river smoke.” 

Charles, Phil, Slicky, Wayne, and Mr. 


Maclay got together under the awning of 
the forward half of the hurricane deck. 
The cooks were still rattling pots and pans 
in the galley. Ray stood on duty on the 
after deck, Leslie on the forward. 

“Better call the cooks,” said the scout- 
master. f 

“Cooks, ahoy!” called Ray through the 
galley door. 

In turn, Bert and Joe appeared at the 
top of the ladder. 

“What are we going to feed the fox?” 
said Bert. “I hope we don’t have to feed 
him on chickens.” 

“No! No! No!” came from Ray, below. 
“He’s had his spree on chicken. I move 
we put the prisoner on stale bread and 
water.” : 


5 
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“I wish we had him in a cage, so we 
could get a good look at him,” spoke 
Charles. 

“We'll get wire,” said Mr. Maclay, “and 
let Wayne and Robert make him a cage. 
Now then, Scouts, lét’s see what you’ve got 
in your logs by this time.” 

“There’s been enough doing to fill a little 
book,” declared Leslie. “I’ve hardly had 
time to make mine complete.” 

“Let’s read Ray’s first,” offered Phil, 
“It won’t take long.’ 

“Aw! That'll do!” called out Ray from 
below. “It’s ’multum in parvo’—tell it all 
and don’t waste breath—that’s my motto.” 

“Say, you'll run us onto a snag, if you 
don’t attend to your business,” called down 
Phil. 
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“T'll be snagged if I do!” returned Ray. 
“You don’t know, but I’ve always got my 
weather eye working.” 

“Well, Phil,” smiled Mr. Maclay, “sup- 
pose you read Ray’s log.” 

So Ray was required to hand up his 
book. The Scouts ranged themselves on 
either side of the table, on benches, and 
Phil began: 


ULY 7. Got off the earth into a fog at 
5. Phil tried to bust the fog-horn and 

attracted a steamer. Pilot barked at the 
horn. ae 
Geneva Island at 8. Steamer on sand- 
bar. Pulled off by Wayne and the wireless. 
I worked the wireless and Wayne his 
mouth. Great stunt, the captain called it; 
Wayne said it was only a good turn. 

July 8. Start at 9. Blair at 11—Pearl 
buttons by the million. Lost a suspender 
button stretching my eyes—had to fasten 
up with a safety-first pin. - Beaver Island 
at 6. 

July 9. Marvin Blaisdell, pearl fisher. 
Bertie catches a pearl—on-a hook. Fisher 
tells a story with a cryptograph in it that 
got Wayne. He’s bugs on that stuff. 

July 10. Start at 8. Leslie and I— 
cooks. At Harrisburg before noon. Slicky 
and I “bug-house” and put it over on 
the tough gang. Slicky ducked the chief 
works in the Mississippi. Hickory Island 
at 4, 

July 11. “In the dead hours of night 
when the—”’ Wayne’s nose tells him a skiff 
is deserting and takes the trail across to 
the island. Wayne sees his man Friday’s 
foot-prints in the sand (only it’s Sat- 
urday) and flags Friday up a tree. A 
hound comes and says Friday is a chicken 
thief. Wayne whispers to us that he 
isn’t. Friday takes cover, and Wayne 
gets on the real villain’s trail. Foxy trap- 
ped and Friday restored to his “Li'l 
*Lizbet’ Ann.” 

When Phil had finished the reading, 
Ray called up in protest: 

“I want you to know, Mr. Scoutmaster, 
that that’s all in short-hand. I’m going 
to get Wayne to help me to put it in 
the Queen’s when we get home.” 

The other Scout’s logs were more de- 
tailed, especially that of Wayne, whose 
record, as suggested in Ray’s showed that 
he’d been deeply moved by old Marvin 
Blaisdell’s story. ~ 

“It seemed kind of wonderful,” said 
Charles Marners, “That we should have 
caught the fox in a shack that Marvin 
Blaisdell used to live in.” 

“As he said,” observed Mr. Maclay, 
“he’s camped all up and down the river, 
above St. Louis, in his day. He’s been 
fishing many a year.” 

“I guess he could tell many more sto- 
ries of the river,” said Bert. 

“Yes,” offered Phil, “but none Wayne 
would like so well as that one he told 
us. Eh, Wayne?” 

Mr. Maclay produced his chart of the 
river, and the Scouts their glasses; and 
then came a study of the map and a 
spirited contest to see who should be first 
to discover the various landmarks as they 
- came gradually into view of the slowly 
moving house-boat. Islands, dams, light- 
posts, day-marks; buoys (spar buoys and 
barrel buoys) sand-bars, towns. The 
heavily wooded shores seemed to swelter 
in the hot sun; cattle waded into the 
cooling waters; bathing boys stopped 
their splashing to observe the house-boat 
flying the stars and stripes and the pa- 
trol flag, and to wonder over the aerial 





wires that swung from end to end, above 
the awning. re 

The Scouts were lingering a bit over 
the dinner that had been set on the gal- 
ley table by Joe and Bert, when there 
came a call from Leslie, on duty out on 
the deck. 

“Town on the starboard quarter,” he 
called. 

Out hurried the Scouts. 

“Hurrah for Hamilton!’ Phil was first 
on the hurricane deck. 

Pretty homes .perched on the top of 


“high, steep hills. As the Whippoorwill 


slowly neared the town, Charles Manners 
and Phil Conger manned one of the skiffs 
and carried Wayne and Slicky to shore 
amongst steamers moored to the levee. 
The house-boat had passed under the 
bridge and was approaching the lower 
end of the town when Wayne and Slicky 
appeared with theif purchase of wire net- 
ting for the fox-cage. A fifteen-minute 
brisk row brought them to the Whippoor- 
will again, 


T four, Leslie and Ray, with the help 
of Phil and Charles, tied the thouse- 
boat to a sycamore on Hamilton Island, 
opposite Flint’s Landing. No sooner was 
the wood-box filled than Charles and Phil 
set out to explore the island, while Slicky 
and Wayne got to work on the fox-cage. 
Ray and Leslie donned their bathing togs 
and rowed to a sand-bar, a half mile up 
the shore, to seine for minnows; for the 
Scouts were becoming fish hungry. And 
then Ray was anxious to demonstrate that, 
aside from being a first-class pastry cook, 
as evidenced by his flap-jacks and bread 
pudding, he could be some fisherman, too. 
Under Slicky’s direction, Ray and Leslie 
set out the trot-line across the channel, 
with a heavy rock at either end to hold 
it on the bottom, and a floater on a line 
near one end to pull it up by, the hooks 
on the stagings a yard apart. After even- 
ing council the minnows were put on the 
hooks by Ray; by “lights out,” at nine- 
thirty, he had the alarm clock hanging by 
his pillow, set to go off at twelve, when he 
meant to run the line and surprise the 
Scouts with his big haul. 





How “Boy Scouts Afloat” Began 


HE Scouts of the Whippoorwill Patrol of 

Riverton, a small fown on the Mississippi 

River, build a houseboat for a cruise down 
the great river with their Scoutmaster, Mr. 
Maclay. At the town of Blair, their first stop, 
they visit the pearl button factories and meet 
Marvin Blaisdell, a pearl fisher, who takes 
them pearl fishing and tells them the story 
of a fine old house on a deserted farm ten 
miles above Riverton, in whose history he 
had had a part some forty years before. 

The property had been staked and lost in a 
card game by John Albright, its dissipated 
owner. Tom Britton, the winner, did not enjoy 
his possession but was restrained from restor- 
ing it by a sister who shared his home. On 
the death of Albright, however, he secretly 
deeded the farm to Albright’s widow, who was 
living in poverty with two children. Fearing 
his sister’s wrath, he hid the deed, left home, 
and a year later entrusted to Blaisdell, the 
earl fisher, directions in a secret writing for 
Ending the deed. He wrote that he was ill and 
would send the key to the cryptogram later. 
but died without sending it. is sister die 
soon after and the house was left vacant, the 
widow unable to prove her possession without 
the lost deed. 

On the next night after hearing the pearl 
fisher’s story, one of the outs’ skiffs ts 
stolen. The Scouts track the thief, who proves 
to be a frightened negro accused of chicken 
stealing and fleeing from a bloodhound. The 
boys determine to see that he gets fair play 
and hide him until by their clever tracking 
they prove that the real thief was a fox. 





The alarm tinkled away promptly on the 
hour; a rooster in the box up on the hur- 
ricane deck, set up a crowing. The Scout- 
master, Wayne, and Slicky opened their 
eyes and waited for Ray to bestir himself 
to gather in his fish off the line. But 
Ray snoozed on, undisturbed by either the 
alarm or the rooster. Wayne, who lay be- 
side him, leaned over and listened to his 


regular, deep breathing, and wondered _ 


whether a dozen alarms in succession, or 
all together, could waken his comrade. 

Then came a whispered consultation be- 
tween Slicky and the scoutmaster, at the 
end of which Slicky crawled forth, and 
was soon rowing out to the trot-line in 
the darkness. 

At five minutes to six the alarm clock 
again began its rattle-ringing, and accom- 
panying it there broke forth a fearful 
din of tin pans, which as suddenly ceased, 
and a number of sly eyes peeped forth 
from the covers.” 

The rooster, up on the hurricane deck, 
crowed again. Ray, this time moved him- 
self, got on an elbow and rubbed his eyes, 
blinking at the morning light, and not sus- 
ery - that he was surrounded, as it were, 
»y a bunch of pretending sleepers. Then 
his more wakeful eyes lighted on a string 
of fish hanging, kicking, from the ceiling; 
two sheepheads, a channel cat, and a long- 
nosed gar—to say nothing of a soft-shell 
turtle on the floor, making the round of 
the room. 

“What in Sam Hill!” he began, blinking 
on the strange scene, while those of the 
Scouts who hadn’t a perfect command of 
their faces, kept them safe muffled in the 
quilts. 

“What kind of a brass band alarm-clock 
have you got there, Ray?” said Wayne, 
pretending to rub the sleep out of his eyes 
as well. 

“Tt sure did make some racket, didn’t 
it?” said Ray, dangling his legs over the 
edge of the bunk. And then he pointed 
to the fish where they hung from the mid- 
dle of the ceiling. But before he could 
express his thought, Wayne broke in with 
the observation: 

“You did get some after all, didn’t you?” 

“Did I?” said Ray; his eyes turned to 


. Wayne brimming with perplexity. 


“Looks like it—what’s the matter with 
you?” said Wayne; and there wasn’t a sus- 
picion of anything but sincere wonder in 
his look. 

The two got to the floor. 

“Darned if I remember a thing!” said 
Ray, surveying his clothes, scattered in an 
unusual disorder; he had gone to bed leav- 
ing his clothing hung on the hooks, quite 
regular. 

“Must be you do your fishing in your 
sleep,” suggested Wayne. 

“Am I—am I awake now?” appealed 
Ray. 

“If you’re not, you better go run the 
line again,” said Wayne. 

Ray scratched his head as he scrutinized 
the bunks of the pretending’ sleepers. 

“If I didn’t know you fellows were above 
imposing on a helpless little toodles like 
me, I'd think it was a put up job,” said 
Ray. “Come fellows, turn loose, I can hear 
some of you choking.” 

With that Phil pulled from out his mouth 
about half a yard of his sheet and let out 
a yell; the rest were a little less vocifer- 
ous; and the startled turtle lighted out for 
the galley as fast as his turtle legs would 
earry him. 5 

Ray put on a mock-injured air. “Well, 
I baited the hooks, anyway. The thing is 
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to get them on the hooks; even a poor cook 
can fry them. Say, Slicky, you and Wayne 
are cooks today; I hope yqu can make 
good turtle-—Hooray! Where’s my soft- 
shell?” 

“I saw him start for the galley,” offered 
Charles. 

Ray discovered the turtle trying to hide 
between the galley wall and the soup kettle. 

While Charles and Phil (boatswain’s 
crew) cleaned decks and set things to 
rights on the Whippoorwill, and Bert an1 
Joe (coxswain’s crew) set off in one of 
the skiffs to pick up some planks, washed 
ashore above, Ray and Leslie rowed out to 
take up the trot-line, on which they found 
another sheephead to add to the night’s 
catch. In the meantime, Wayne and Slicky 
bestirred themselves about the galley stove, 
over mush, bacon, and eggs. 


A‘ eight o’clock the coxswain’s crew ran 
up the colors, the boatswain’s crew 
manned the sweeps, and the voyage was 
once more resumed. 

The Scouts revelled in the constant 
change of scene. A steamer passed, going 
up, on which a man with a twelve-foot pole 
was sounding the river and calling the 
depths to the pilot. 

When the Scouts were at dinner, passing 
Dairy’ Island, they heard Charles, on duty 
without, in talk with some boy in a skiff. 

“What you doin’ with thatgkind o”* duds 
on?” said the boy. 

“This is a Scout uniform,” explained 
Charles. 

“They ain’t nothin’ to scout around here,” 
said the boy; “the Injuns are way out 
west.” 

“We're not that kind of Scouts,” said 
Charles. 

“You look like one o’ them tin soldiers,” 
said the boy. 

Ray had appeared on deck. 

“We're just a bunch of scare-crows, go- 
ing down to keep the potato bugs off the 
sunflowers,” said Ray. 

The boy, evidently sensing that Ray 
would be too much for him, set to rowing 
away. 

“Oh, pshaw! don’t run away,” begged 
Ray. “You’re just the kind of a feller I 
like to talk to.” 

But the boy kept to the oars. , 

“The gang down in Dellsville won’t do 
a thing to you guys,” he called back, pull- 
ing hard. 


oS house-boat passed under the rail- 
road bridge at Dellsville before three, 
and was tied up at the head of Anvil Isl- 
and—a mile and a half below the town—at 
four o’clock. Anvil Island presented to 
the Scouts a very attractive aspect; a bit 
hilly, with oaks, elms, maples, and here and 
there a sycamore, growing clean down to 
the Whippoorwill’s place of mooring. 

When everything had been made snug, 
the Scouts scattered about the upper half 
of the island, which was a mile across at 
its widest, and four miles long from point 
to point. It was heavily wooded in places, 
with very attractively secluded glades in 
others. 

“What a fine place for games!” said 
Leslie. 

“Let’s get Mr. Maclay to let us stay over 
here tomorrow,” suggested Phil. 

“Aye! Aye!” came the usual chorus. 

Before the Scouts finally assembled for 
supper, Slicky got Wayne’s ear for a con- 
fidential word, and a request to be con- 
veyed to the scoutmaster. Slicky ended his 
secret communication with: 

“The kid came down on purpose in the 


“Well, I'll tell 


boat to spy and find out our plans, I'll 
bet. He asked how long we was going to 
stay, and I told him I reckoned a day or 
two, And you know what that kid said 
up at Dairy Bland.” 

“Well,” said Wayne, “I’ll speak to the 
scoutmaster; but you better get*Ray to 
go with you; I ought to 
stay with the crowd.” 

So when supper was 
over and all had got set- 
tled for evening council, 
the scoutmaster opened 
with: 

“Your patrol leader 
tells me that you Scouts 
want to stay over here 
tomorrow, and that a re- 
quest has been made to 
ti you freedom for the 
May—without leadership. 
you what 
T’ll do. Tomorrow, I'll be 
boatswain’s crew, Ccox- 
swain’s crew, and cook— 
all in one, and each of 
you can do just as your 
inclination moves you; 
come for your meals when 
it pleases you, and so on. 
All 1 ask is: that you re- 
member that you are 
Scouts, and report to me 
your day’s doings before 
turning in.” 

“Hurrah!” 
Phil. 


exploded 


Cuaprer X. 


Playing Smugglers and 
Catchers. 


HILE the Scouts 

slept, heavy show- 
ers came to relieve the 
parched forest. So, when 
the boys tumbled out of 
their bunks—in time to 
See the sun rising out of 
the last cloud-bank skel- 
tering eastward up the 
river—they felt the ex- 
hilaration that seemed to 
be in the birds, the trees 
—everything. They scam- 
pered ashore; and while 





“You go with me,” Slicky nodded confi- 
dently, “and we'll find out.” 

“But that fellow saw us-last night and’ll 
know us if he sees us again,” objected Ray. 

“You leave that to me,” grinned Slicky. 
“I’ve been planning all that.” 

The conference was broken up by dis- 
covery. 

“Say, fellows,” said 
Charles Manners; “just 
look at that bunch of con- 
spirators with their nuts 
together—up under that 
tree.” 

“Here you!” called 
Phil. “Let us in on that!” 

“We'll let you in when 
it gets hot,’ returned 
Ray. 


REAKFAST was 

hurried through 
with, and the Scouts 
trooped forth to make the 
most of the day. Slicky 
and Ray slipped quietly 
away in a boat, rowed by 
Wayne, while the others, 
under the trees, were dis- 
cussing games. 

Presently, after Wayne 
had returned in the skiff 
and joined the group un- 
der the trees, the Scout- 
master came ashore, and 
listened to the talk of his 
charges as they endeay- 
ored to settle on a game 
that would fit. Finally 
he spoke. 

“If you Scouts don’t 
mind, I’ll suggest a game 
that has come into my 
head, that seems to suit 
the location. We'll call it 
‘Smugglers and Catchers.’ 
You divide in two par- 
ties: 





SMUGGLERS. 
1. Joe. (Signal—1 whis- 
tle on fingers. 
2. Phil. (Signal—2 whis- 
tles on _ fingers. 
3. Charlie. (Signal—3 
whistles on fingers.) 
CATCHERS. 
1. Wayne. (Signal—1 


blast on scout whistle.) 


on scout whistle. 


the scoutmaster made «hat in Sam Hill!” he began 2, Leslie (Signal—2 blas‘s 
e 


breakfast, they capered blinking at the strange scene. , 


like goats. The trees were 
still. dripping the rain, 
with which they were saturated. 


. Bert. og ang blasts 
on scout whistle.) 


The smugglers use their fingers for 


Phil suddenly ceased with his noise— whistling, and-the catchers their Scout 
ominously—and ¢autiously climbed into a whistles—for the sake of distinction. The 


wild cherry tree; and when a little group 
of the others in their fandango chanced to 
reach the spot to his liking, he let out a 
whoop, and with a hard shake let down 
a shower on their heads. Before the siege 
was over, and he was let down, Phil was 
the most drenched of the crowd. 

At one side, Wayne, Ray, and Slicky 
had their heads together, talking in low 
tones. Slicky was repeating to Ray the 
story of his encounter with a boy from 
Dellsville on the evening before, and as- 
serting his absolute conviction that the 

ng, hinted at by the boy up at Dairy 
sland, was up to something that boded 
trouble for the Scouts. 

“I know that kind,” declared Slicky. 
“They think we’re a regular ‘softy’ bunch, 
and it’d be easy to put something over on 
us. 

“Well, what do you think they’re up to?” 
said Ray. ‘ : 


aim of the smugglers is to bring in for- 
bidden goods, say from some point a cou- 
ple of miles down the island shore, to 
the Whippoorwill, without being caught. 
The aim of the catchers is to apprehend 
each and every one of the smugglers red- 
handed. Whichever side Succeeds, that 
side wins. Now, before I go any further, 
do you care for the game?” 

The vote was unanimous. 

Inasmuch as the Scoutmaster’s further 
instructions are made plain as the game 
proceeds, we will begin at once. 


E, Phil, and Charles, smugglers, went 
in one of the skiffs to a point about 
two miles down the island shore; Wayne, 
Leslie, and Bert, catchers, hurried ahead 
through the woods, going to the same point, 
where they concealed themselves in the 


(Continued on page 52) 





















Just as a 
wave broke he 

rose, shouted “Now!” 
and flung the coil again, 


with the wind blowing in from the sea, 

and the thoughts of George and Merton 
Kendall, sitting on the rocks that morning, 
were gray and misty, too. Théy~had come 
down from Portland to Cliff Island a 
month before, had sailed and swum and 
tanned their hides a glorious brown; and 
now it was the last Saturday before school. 
That, however, was not what darkened 
their thoughts. The catboat, now lying at 
her mooring in the cove, would be sailed 
back to Portland, and would be in service 
for two months yet before they hauled her 
up on the South Portland beach for the 
winter. Moreover, the beginning of school 
meant the beginning of the foot-ball sea- 
son, with several vacancies on the first 
team; so there was no use feeling glum 
about it. 

But the return to Portland meant tack- 
ling another problem—the problem of their 
scout troop. For two years the brothers 
had been Scouts; they were both first class, 
and had been looking forward to merit 
badges and a position of influence among 
the Portland Scouts. Then in June their 
Scoutmaster had moved to Boston, the as- 
sistant, who really had never assisted much, 
1ad tired of the work and quit, and they 


|: was a gray, misty September day, 


















and the other members, after weeks of 
vain search for a leader, were pretty much 
discouraged. 

Mert shied a stone at a lobster-pot buoy 
in the water below, and, as he watched the 
ripples, said: “Well, George, it looks like 
we'd have to quit—or join one of the other 
troops.” 

“Yes, like shipwrecked sailors being 
taken off a wreck,” returned George, dole- 
fully. Then, with a show of characteristic 
spunk: “When I get rescued I want to be 
sure we are on the rocks, and not just 
seared by a little tide-rip.” 

They were silent a long while, looking 
out over the water. 

“What do you say we adjourn this meet- 
ing to the Minx?” said Mert, breaking the 
quiet. “There is a good southeast breeze, 
and the storm won’t be along till high 
water tonight.” 


O the boys went up to the house, got 

their oilskins and a fresh bottle of 
water, and soon were rowing out to the 
catboat in the cove. Their father was in 
the city, and their mother had made no 
comments except to warn them to be back 
by one o’clock. She had long ceased to 
worry about their sailing, for their father 
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A Turn About 


By DAVID COYLE 


Illustrated by Cuas. L. Wrenn 


had trained them well, and had said that 
they were water-dogs whom nothing short 
of a real sea-serpent could catch. 

“There may be some fog in this,” said 
George, as they climbed aboard. “We had 
better take the punt along, in case we 
have to land anywhere.” 

They fastened the punt astern, hoisted 
the sail, and George, who, as the elder, was 
captain, took the tiller, and gave the order 
to cast off. 

“Let’s go down around Outer Green 
Island,” suggested Mert, as the mooring 
buoy floated behind them, and he took his 
seat in the cockpit handy to the main 
sheet. “Then we can see if any fog is 
coming in, and slip back between the 
islands in time. If there isn’t any we can 
go outside around Jewell’s Island.” 

That seemed a wise plan, so for two 
hours the boys sat and watched the foam 
slipping by, and the seagulls wheeling over- 
head, and felt the leap and pull of the 
staunch little vessel under them as she 
fought her way close-hauled into the teeth 
of the choppy sea. When they rounded 
Outer Green Island and came out into the 
full sweep of the open sea, they found it 
more choppy than it had been inside the 
protecting line of rocks and islands and 




























under the chop was running a long slow. 
ground swell, sent ahead by the storm 
which would be howling through the spruce 
trees and rattling the pebble beach before 
midnight. It was high tide: the storm, 
they knew, would begin to blow up six 
hours later, and come in with the next 
rising tide. 


OMING about on the other tack, the 

Minx swung off with a fair side wind 
and rolled gloriously down along the sea- 
ward shore of Outer Green Island. Then 
came a long line of reefs,.where the ground 
swell was piling up eight feet high and 
roaring like an army of sea lions. Then 
Inner Green Island, and Jewell’s Island 
ahead on the port bow. There was no fog 
yet in sight, so the boys decided to keep 
outside of Jewell’s, and come home around 
its northeastern point. 

A mile further on, halfway along the 
island, George spoke to his brother, who 
was lost in a day-dream of polar adventure. 

“Halfway Rock is beginning to’ look 
misty,” said he. 

Sure enough, the lighthouse, four miles 
out to sea, was veiled in a haze, which in 
the next ten minutes blotted it out entirely. 

“Time enough,” said Mert, watching the 
shore slip by to leeward. “But,” his voice 
suddenly rising, “what on earth is that 
sail doing in there?” 

“On earth’ is right,” replied his brother, 
— his look. “She is aground on 
those ledges off Jewell’s Island Point.” 

Sure enough, in the Punch Bowl Rocks, 
half a mile ahead, a knockabout was 
aground and was throwing the spray thirty 
feet in the air every time a wave struck 





her. Only her sail, which had been left 
up, kept her from rolling back with the 
retreating wave and smashing at once into 
kindling wood. They could see that there 
were several people on board. 

In the next ten minutes there was a lively 
business meeting held on board the Minz, 
for they knew that whatever was done 
must be done quickly and that they must 
do it. There were no other boats in sight, 
for the fishermen, being Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists, were all in church ashore. 

By the time they were off the wreck, 
the boys had their plans made. 


HE was a beautiful boat, with white 

paint and mahogany trim, but it was 
plain she never would sail again. Her 
keel was wedged in a crevice, and she lay 
back against a sloping rock which had 
doubtless already punched several holes in 
her bottom. When the waves drew back 
the rock could be seen, covered with brown 
seaweed; then a big roller would rise and 
charge like an angry whale; and twenty 
tons of green water thudded against her 
side with a hollow sound above all the roar 
of the surf. There were four men and two 
women, standing on the cabin roof braced 
against the mainsail. 

The boys had fished around these rocks 
in smooth weather and knew them well. 
Mert went forward and stood by the an- 
chor, while George steered the Mine 
around one submerged rock where the sea 
was breaking, to a position eighty yards 
away from the wreck. Here he brought 
her up in the wind, shouted “let go!” and 
jumped for the peak halliard. 

As the anchor splashed, he reached the 
cleat, pulled the halliard loose, and drop- 
ped the peak of the sail so that its pulling 
power was gone. Then he had Mert let 
out anchor rope till he could see over the 
stern the kelp waving on the ledge which 
he knew lay between him and the yacht. 
On this ledge the swell rolled up, but did 
not break, for with the outgoing tide the 
water had not shoaled quite enough yet 
to trip the wave. 

Mert then took the tiller, and hauled 
the sheet in snug, so that the Minx would 
keep her bow well into the wind, George 
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unfastened the punt, and tied the end of 
the spare anchor rope to her stout painter 
—with a fisherman’s knot, for he knew his 
life would depend on that knot. Then he 
pulled her alongside, threw in a coil of ° 
extra halliard rope, and jumping in him- 
self, took the oars. 

Backing slowly down as Mert payed out 
the rope, George looked over the side, 
watched with his heart in his throat the 
kelp waving below. as he passed over the 
first ledge; then the green of the deep 
water; and at last as he drew near the 
knockabout the first brown glint in the 
trough of the wave that meant the foot 
of the rock on which she lay. 

He drew in his oars, Mert at this signal 
belayed the rope, and the punt stood still. 

She stood still lengthwise, but not ver- 
tically. Under her the big rollers rose up 
one after another, and a few feet beyond 
her stern broke and ran roaring against 
the other boat thirty feet away. 

When George stood up to throw the 
rope the first time, as the coil left his 
hand a cross wave shook the punt like a 
rat, and he sat down suddenly to keep 
from going overboard. 

The second time he had better luck; he 
threw the coil high and as it straightened, 
the wind took it full across the open space 
to the deck of the knockabout. 

A man jumped for it; just then a wave 
struck, the boat rocked, he missed the rope, 
caught one of the shrouds, and barely kept 
his footing, as the water surged around 
his knees. 

“Wrong time,” said George to himself, 
as he coiled in the rope for another try. 

He watched again, and just as a wave 
broke he rose, shouted “Now,” and flung 
the coil again. The rope fell fair, this 
time the wave was down, and the end was 
caught before the suction could pull it 
back. 


66 AUL in,” he yelled, and paid out 

five fathoms of the rope. A young 

man on board who was evidently the cap- 

tain, got the idea, took in the slack and 

started to tie the bight of the rope around 

one of the two women. George was think: 
(Continued on page 33) 











HERE was undoubted- 
I ly some serious defect 
in the bad-workin 
ae ena College Baseb 
Machine. This particular ma- 
chine which all the scribes, 
including the scribe of The 
Press, had picked to be a 
winner of the college cham- 
—— was running badly under the 
adership of one William Henry Carter. 


The Cooperston team was a marvelous 
team to look at. Should you have been an 
outsider and seen every college team in 
the state in action you, too, would have 
picked the Cooperston team to be the su- 
perior. While to an insider it is a mystery 
and he can only say “Tis a funny thing.” 


The fact was the team wasn’t winning 
ball games, and winning ball games is the 
sole object of every ball team. For no 
matter how brilliant an affair the team is, 
if it can’t win, then it’s a failure. 


Sy Cooperston College had lost its 
fifth straight game, the fans grew dis- 
couraged. The boasting scribe of The 
Press soon had his sledge hammer work- 
ing on the sporting sheet, and almost 
everybody began knocking. Of course Car- 
ter, the captain, was first blamed for such 
a good team making such a bad showing, 
and he was the first to receive the students’ 
taunts. Although he, too, was rather dis- 
couraged, just as soon as he found out that 
the people were naturally blaming him for 
the team’s failure he set his teeth together 
and declared that he would find the defect 
—that he would find the secret of their 
failure. 


E morning later—the day after the 
Cooperston-Wilburn game—Carter was 
seen walking over toward the so-called 
“Tennis Maple” where he had directed the 
newsboy to leave him a paper every morn- 
ing. His paper was already prepared for 
him, meaning that the sporting sheet was 
always turned to, for there were two of 
the students who always beat William 
Henry to the Maple and found the results 
and write-ups of Cooperston games before 
the aforesaid. 


He picked up The Press and scanned the 
headlines: 

Carter, Although Highly Recommended to The 
Cooperston School, is Proving a Failure with 
The Cooperston Should-be Winning 
Bali Ciub. 

The young Captain was not a boy who 
was always anxious to see his name in glar- 
ing headlines as a star of some athletic 


sport. He was not one who desired pub- 
licity. Yet, and naturally, he felt good 
when a good word was said for him, and 


also felt the sting when bad words were 












written about him. At the end of the edi- 
torial he read: 

Rumors are to the effect that the young 
Captain will resign and although his friends 
hate to see him take the step, perhaps if he 
does he will do it for the good of the school. 
That was the worst of it all, for the boy 

had never given resignation a thought. He 
was doing the best he could and had laid 
it all to “luck,” at the same time saying 
that his share of the luck was “bound” to 
come. But perhaps the people would like 
to see him resign. Nevertheless if they did 
not want him captain, and if his work was 
not satisfactory, then they could tell him 
so, but until they did he was no quitter. 
He was going to stick to the team to a 
finish, and at the end the Cooperston Col- 
lege was to have the large Championship 
Pennant in its lobby. 


—o more he thought of how the people 
generally were blaming him for the 
downfall, and how they were expecting 
him to win the championship and the big 
Hendale game, the harder he worked. He 
positively would not be a quitter. He 
would prove his ability as a captain and 
manager, and he would find the weak 
places and strengthen them up so that on 
“Cooperston Day” Hendale would be de- 
feated. 

Where could the defective part be? 
Where was the weak point and how could 
he strengthen it? He asked himself these 
questions many times and finally concluded 
that he would warm the bench that day 
against Wilburn in the second game of the 
series. He watched from the bench his fast 
aggregation in practice. He watched them 
in batting practice as they hit the ball to 
every corner of the fence, and he watched 
them as they laid down perfect bunts and 
exhibited much inside baseball. 

The game began. In the first inning, 
after Wilburn’s side had been retired, 
Cooperston came to the bat with the old 
fight. The brilliant Cooperston catcher, 
Hendrix, hit the second ball — for a 
homer over right field walls. It was owing 
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- The Secret of their Failure 


Or, Finding the Defect in a Bad-Working 
Baseball Machine 


By Scout J. J. WADE, Je. 


to this, his marvelous and terrific 
batting, together with his wonder- 
ful arm, that caused him to beat 
out “Kid” Wilson, former Coop- 
erston catcher, behind the bat. He 
was a slugger of the first degree, 
and after the Wilburn game Carter 
was determined to put him clean- 
up man. Hendrix was a favorite 
of the fans; a favorite of The 
Press, and his name was spoken 
everywhere as a marvelous ball 
player. 


HE game continued. Young 
Timothy Hill was pitching for 
Cooperston, and he had the Wil- 
burn sluggers at his mercy all 
through the contest. His famous 
’ curve ball was too much for the 
ey > Mountain Siders, and as a result 
the score stood one to nothing in 
favor of Cooperston, with Wilburn’s chance 
of scoring small, till the ninth. 
Only one long ball had been hit off of 
young Hill, and that was a groove ball 


‘ that Denfrew, a Wilburn idol, had hit for 


three bases. In the ninth however, Wil- 
burn came up in a rush when first man up 
singled. Denfrew followed, but Carter on 
the bench, only smiled. He knew that 
Hendrix would sign for a _ Hill-curve 
ball and Denfrew couldn’t hit curves. With 
no balls on the batter, and batter Denfrew, 
Carter saw four large fingers drop from 
the big mit of Hendrix. Four fingers 
meant a fast one, and Denfrew murdered 
fast ones. He jumped up. Wouldn’t Hill 
shake his head? No, he had directed all 
his pitchers never to disagree with the 
catcher, as the catcher was the man to 
sign. 

“You crazy, you—,” but he didn’t finish 
his sentence, for the ball had left Hill’s 
hands. 

Denfrew promptly connected up with it, 
and it was seen rising over the left field 
walls. It went over and scored two runs, 
by which Wilburn won the game, as Coop- 
erston failed to score in her half of the 
ninth, , 


BS pce seo Henry Carter was dazzled, 
astonished, sick. What a crazy man 
Hendrix, the star catcher of Cooperston, 
had been. Hill would get the blame from 
The Press and the fans, when in reality it 
was all the star’s fault. It was Hendrix, 
yes Hendrix, of the big black bat, and the 
iron arm. 

Carter began to think more and more 
over the matter, and then he remembered 
that nearly every game Cooperston lost 
was on account of the opposing teams just 
getting that necessary hit, and perhaps it 
had all been Hendrix’s fault. Pernaps he 
had found the object of his desires. Yes, 
he had. Hendrix was the man. The Coop- 
erston star was the defect in the bad work- 
ing machine. The great slugger was the 
secret of their failure. 

But he couldn’t remove Hendrix from 
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the team as Hendrix was the one big man 
in the offensive line. And Hendrix led 
the Cooperston team in batting, and Hen- 
drix was-a terrific slugger. What would 
the fans think? What would The Press 
say? 

‘And then the idea occurred to him, of 
putting Hendrix in the outfield in place of 
Gardner, the weakest outfielder Cooperston 
had. Wilson could go to his old position 
and the defect would be remedied, for Wil- 
son had a head on him that couldn’t be 
equalled, while Hendrix’s baseball brains 
couldn’t be found with a microscope. In 
head-work Hendrix just simply wasn’t 
there, that’s all. 

Carter decided that that was the move 
to make, although he fully well knew that 
*-2 would be criticized by everyone from 
tne Press to the fans. Still it would be 
profitable, and still it might win the big 
Hendale game as well as the College Cham- 
pionship for him, and then when that had 
been accomplished The Press and the fans 
would see that Carter was right. 


O game would be played till three 
N days later. But that game was the 
big annual Hendale game. For that day 
was “Cooperston Day,” and every year 
€ooperston played Hendale, and Hendale 
was considered as the strongest team in 
the East, well deserving the name of “The 
strongest of the strong.” For the past 
three years Hendale had beaten the Coop- 
erston nine, but this year at the beginning 
of the season, with the Cooperston team, 
all the fans had hoped to defeat the Hen- 
dalers. However, Cooperston had made 
such a poor showing to date even The 
Press was doubtful of victory. 

It was a day after the Wilburn game 
when Captain Carter met the brilliant 
heady catcher Hendrix on the campus: 

“Jim,” he said, “I have decided to make 
a great change in my line-up for ‘Coop- 
erston Day.” 

“What is said change?” 
catcher, carelessly. 

“The said change is simply that I am 
going to remove you to the outfield and 
put ‘Kid’ Wilson behind the bat.” Carter 
spoke firmly, yet kindly. 

“What you say? Quit yer kiddin’.” 
Hendrix smiled. 

“I meant exactly what you heard me 
say, and I am going to make proposed 
changes for the simple reason that the team 
will profit by it, and the team will profit 
by it for the simple reason that Wilson 
it a better, headier catcher than you are.” 

Hendrix now looked up. His face was 
a little red. 

“So you really mean it, do you? I don’t 
see how you get that kid being a better 
catcher than myself; however, he may be, 
I don’t know.” 

“He is. You simply haven’t got this up 
here and he has.” Carter placed his hand 
on his head. 

“But what will The Press and the fans 
say?” ; 


answered the 





“Hang The Press and everybody. I am 
running this ball team, and I am going 
to have a winning team if it costs me all 
my friends. I am doing it for the good 
of the team. And what’s more, we are go- 
ing to win Thursday if you all will work 

It matters little to me, but I 
don’t get on to that ‘head’ bull you handed 
me.” 

He left Carter standing on the campus 
near the “Tennis Maple.” 


HURSDAY came. Hendale came, 

“Cooperston Day” was a big day in 
that neighborhood. All the students had 
been let off for the day, and everybody 
was having a big time. It was as bad as 
a Fourth of July celebration. However, at 
about three o’clock about twelve boys 
strode into the ball diamond. They had 
striped uniforms on, and some had sweat- 
ers thrown around them. On the sweaters 
were big “C.’s,” while across the shirts of 
the striped uniforms a big letter “C” glit- 
tered in the sunlight. Presently a few 
more uniformed boys arrived, but this time 
the uniforms on the boys were blue, and 
the boys were Hendale boys—“The strong- 
est of the strong.” 

Crowds began to slowly emerge in the 
big gate, and soon the grandstand was 
filled with ardent admirers. “Bob” Win- 
ston, the best umpire in the country, was 
standing near the “C” bench. On the field 
Hendale was getting her infield practice. 
They were called in and “Bob” Jones 
rushed up to the stands. 

“Batteries: for Cooperston—Bland and 
Wilson; for Hendale University—Hich 
and Horton.” 

He lifted his hat and the game was on. 


| eleven innings the two teams bat- 
tled and Carter watched from center 


field, where he played, the hard-working 


trojan behind the bat. He knew that “Kid” 
Wilson was partly responsible for the good 
showing made by Cooperston pitcher, but 
he said nothing. 

Wilson was catching a beautiful game, 
and he was there with the brains. He 
looked every batter over as he came to the 
plate. He saw how he held his bat, how 
he stood up to the plate and everything. 
He was a wise little catcher. Carter was 
satisfied with his change. 

In the beginning of the twelfth, with a 
man on first, the Hendale wonder, Jinx, 
was to the bat. Everyone expected him to 
bunt and sacrifice the runner on first, but 
to the surprise of all, the first ball pitched 
was connected with. A crashing line drive 





that kept rising. 


It looked good for over 
the center field walls, far back of the other 
walls, but the stands saw William Henry 


Carter desperately running for it. Hen- 
drix, playing left, was right behind him. 
and when Carter got to the walls, threw 
back his bare hand and ‘speared the ball 
Hendrix was right at his heels. 

As there was only one man down the run- 
ner on first could tag up and start for Lome. 
Carter knew it. From the flat of his back, 
out of breath he threw the ball to Hendrix. 
Hendrix had an arm on him that couldn’t 
be equalled. 

“Throw it to third!” gasped Carter. 

Hendrix threw back his arm and lined 
the ball toward the third base. Just before 
it reached third it bounced—one time— 
directly into the third baseman’s hands. 
It was a perfect throw, a sensational catch 
and a wonderful hop-throw. The runner 
had passed third and started for home 
when the third baseman hurled the ball 
home. “Kid” Wilson tagged the runner 
as he slid under him and the crowds roared. 

“OUT,” cried “Bob” Jones. 

The game was won, as in their half of 
the twelfth, Cooperston scored. With a 
man on third base, Hendrix singled, scoring 
the winning run. 

Only the fast fielding of Carter, the 
beautiful throw of Hendrix, and the sen- 
sational work of Wilson, won the game for 
Cooperston. 


7S next morning, as Carter went 
out to the “Tennis Maple,” a crowd of 
students were engaged in reading his paper. 
He looked over their shoulders where he 
saw in bold letters: 


WILLIAM HENRY CARTER ENTIRE FEA- 
TURE OF BIG HENDALE GAME. 


He makes a change on his team that wins 
the — when he himself makes impossible 
catch, the old catcher, Hendrix, m 9 
wonderful throw to third, and the fast snappy 
HEADY playing of Catcher Wilson. 
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ARLY this spring Fatty Masters 

folks bought him a goat to stop him 

from teasing for a .22 rifle. Pretty 
soon they wished they had got him the 
rifle, and a box of dynamite besides, in- 
stead of the goat. 

They found out that he had been brought 
up by a sailor. Besides being a naturally 
rough-dispositioned goat he had learned 
to chew tobacco, and if he didn’t have 
a piece of tobacco every day he worked 
off his grouch on the first human being 
that came handy. After he had jammed 
Squire Thompson through a cedar hedge 
and chased Aunt Arabella Greenfield out 
of her own dooryard, Mr. Masters told 
Fatty that if anything more happened the 
goat would go so far he’d never get back 
to Cartersville. ; 

Fatty loved that goat more than you 
would think a fat boy could get up energy 
to love anything; they never separated 
except when Fat was asleep or in school, 
and then it was hard work. Fat would 
take a cooky right out of his own mouth 


to give it to Ebenezer. 

O NE day John Nelson, the Boy Scout, 
and I was sitting on the store steps 

watching Fat and Ebe 

boxes home for kindling-wood when Snipe 

Blackwell showed up from somewhere and 

sat down with us. Snipe wasn’t born in 

Cartersville. His folks didn’t move here 

until last winter; and nobody is sorry 

about the lost time. 

“That’s a good goat,” Snipe said to me. 

“He’s a strong, healthy goat,” I told 
him. The week before Fatty had run out 
of tobacco and I happened to be the first 
person Ebenezer met after he’d missed 
having his morning chew. There was a 
good many sore places left yet. 

“Guess I'll trade and get that rig—goat 
and cart and all.” 

Nelson and I looked at him like he was 
crazy. 

“Fat won’t trade,” says I. 

“Wouldn’t, hey?” says Blackwell. “Well, 
maybe he wouldn’t for you, Bunk Carson, 
but I cau make him!” 

He whistled through his fingers and 
Fat came over and pulled up Ebenezer 
in front of the store steps. 

“Hello!” Snipe took some cartridges 
out of his pocket and begun to jiggle 
them around, “Heard you wanted to get 
hold of a good .22 rifle, Masters!” 

“I do!” Fat’s face began te shine. 

“I’ve got one,” Snipe told im. “Ill 
trade it and almost a whole box of 


nezer draw some. 
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cartridges for your goat and _ cart.” 

All the shine went out of Fat right off. 

“Nope,” he said. “Neezer and me is 
friends. I wouldn’t trade him for a mil- 
lion dollars!” 

“Huh!” says Blackwell. “You'll have 
to trade him quick the next time he butts 
any grown folks around, Your Pa’ll make 
you get rid of him.” 

“He won’t do it again,” said Fatty. 
“Pa has started in to give me a plug 
of tobacco instead of my ‘lowance. every 
week. I give Neezer some every day. No 
more trouble.” 

“Oh!” Snipe seemed kind of set back. 
He thought for a minute. “I ’spose you 
carry your tobacco around with you all 
the time?” : 

“Sure; I have to.” Fat pulled out a 
plug with one corner cut off and showed 
it to us. “Whenever Neezer begins to 
get fractious I give him a little piece and 
he’s all right.” 

“Just the same you better trade;” says 
Blackwell. “A gun is safer than a goat.” 

“Nope! Giddap, Neezer!” Fat drove 
off in a hurry as though he was afraid 
es would take Neezer away from 

im. 

“Business seems to be kind of poor 
to-day,” said the Scout. 

“Betcha hundred dollars I get that goat 
inside of a week!” hollered Snipe. 

“You can get about a dozen goats for 
that much money,” Nelson told him. 

Blackwell was as mad as a wet hen. 

“I want that goat and I get what I 
want, Mister Smart Aleck!” He would 
have tried to lick the Scout, only it was 
more of a job than he wanted to taekle. 
a he went off by himself to get cooled 
own. 
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You had to admire that goat 







“I shouldn’t be surprised if he did beat 
Fat some way,” I told Nelson. 

“Maybe Fatty, but not Ebenezer,” he 
said. “That goat has got brains. You 
can see it in his eye.” ® 


HAT was the end of the goat busi- 

ness just then. But a couple of days 
later, Saturday morning, Nelsen and I 
met Fat and Ebenezer and both of ’em 
seemed to be a deal upset. Fat’s 
face was all streaked up, where he’d been 
crying, and his mouth looked like a quar- 
ter moon turned upside down. Every few 
minutes Ebenezer would snort and sniff 
and shake his head. 

“I lost Neezer’s tobacco,” Fat told me 
when I asked him what was the matter. 
“Lost it right out of my pocket some way 
when I was playing marbles with Snipe 
Blackwell yesterday afternoon recess. Pa | 
won’t give me any more and Neezer ain’t 
had a chew since yesterday morning. He’s 
bound to get fractious and bump some- 
body before supper time, and then Ill 
have to get rid of him. Pa said so again 
to-day when I told him about losing the 
tobacco.” 

“How did you come to lose it?” I asked 
him. He felt so bad I would ‘almost have 
lent him ten- cents to buy some more 
tobacco, if I had had it. 

“Don’t know,” says Fat. “I took off 
my coat and laid it down. The tobacco 
was there, and then it wasn’t. Giddap, 


Neezer !” 

H« drove along until he got in front 
of Gramp Hawkins’ garden. Then 

somebody yelled to him and he stopped. 

“Snipe Blackwell is working for Gramp 
Hawkins to-day,” said the Scout, “and 
that sounded like his voice. I guess we 
better butt into this goat business.” 

We ran around behind Gramp’s house 
and came up on the other side of the 
garden. Sure enough, Blackwell had 
stopped Fatty and was talking to him. 
He wouldn’t have dared quit work if 
Gramp hadn’t been out of sight some- 
wheres. 

“Changed your mind about trading your 
goat?” Snipe asked him. 

“T ain’t changed my mind, but maybe 
it will be changed for me,” Fat told him. 
“Remember when we was playing mar- 
bles together yesterday? Well, I lost 
Neezer’s tobacco then, and I can’t get any 
more. Maybe I'll have to get rid of 
him.” 

“He’s worth more now than he will be 
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to-morrow I reckon,” Snipe continues. 

“Hey?” Fat never was quick to under- 
stand. 

“I mean if you want to trade right this 
minute you can have the gun. But if 
you wait ’til you have to get rid of him 
I won’t give you the rifle. Ill only give 
you my fishpole, or maybe a couple of 
traps.” 

“That ain’t what you offered!” yells Fat. 
“It ain’t fair!” 

“It’s business,’ Blackwell tells him. 
“Don’t make any difference whether it’s 
fair or not.” 

Fat was worse off in his mind than 
ever. He stood side of Ebenezer with 
his head down and didn’t say anything 
for a few minutes. I guess he was trying 
to keep from sniveling out loud. Pretty 
soon Blackwell stopped work again. 

“Tell you what I'll do,” he said. “You 
come over here and work in my place and 
let me drive the goat around awhile. If 
you'll do that Pll throw in five cents in 
money when we come to trade.” 

“You got five cents in money?” Fat 
asked him. “Lemme take it, Snipe, and 
I'll buy half a plug of tobacco now, and 
next week I'll take half of my “lowance 
in money and pay you back.” 

“No, sir!” Snipe told him. 
think I’m crazy! 
him now, or not?” 

“Yes,” said Fat, but his voice was pretty 
feeble. “Only you want to be careful, for 
*Neezer’s beginning to act as though he 
might get fractious, and it’s a terrible 
thing when he does.” 

-“Guess I can handle an old goat, 
all right,” Snipe said, and he started 
out of the garden. 


ELSON and I ran back around 
the house and came down the 
road as though we’d just got there. 


“You must 
Going to let me drive 















He pasted the goat. 


Snipe looked at Ebenezer and Ebenezer 
cocked his eyes around and sized Snipe up. 
I guess he looked like considerable more of 
a goat when Black- 
well got right to 
the point of drivin 
him alone. He like 
Fat, and that was 
the reason Fat 
didn’t have any 
trouble with him. 

For about a 
minute Snipe nor 
Ebenezer, neither 
one, made any mo- 
tions. Then Snipe 
grabbed the goat 
by one of his horns 3 
and picked up the reins. Ebenezer lifted up 
his nose and sniffed two or three times, 
and took a couple of steps backward. 

Before you could say Jack Robinson 
Ebenezer had jumped and connected his 
head with Snipe’s stummick. Snipe, he 
hit on two places, one of which was the 
back of his head; and sat up again just 
in time to have Ebenezer put both feet 
on the same stummick that had been 
butted and take a bite of his necktie. 
Blackwell yelled. I guess he was scared 
so that he didn’t have any sense, for he 
hauled off and pasted the goat in the eye. 
That was a great mistake. 


| Pagers sr was handy with four feet, 
two horns, and a full set of upper 
and under teeth. You had to admire that 
goat for the way he 
worked on Snipe. 

He seemed to be able to 
maul him all over at once 
without tiring himself. 
All the while he acted as 
though he had an ideer 





and we couldn’t tell 





When ’Neezer gets fractious 


That was a great mistake 


in the back of his head. He was either 
trying to undress Snipe, or eat him up, 
which. Far as I 
was concerned I 
wouldn’t have gone 
up and asked Ebe- 
nezer what he was 
trying to do for a 
million dollars. 

Fat cried, and 
yelled to Snipe not 
to hurt Ebenezer. 
Neither one paid - 
any attention to 
him. Gramp Haw- 
kins got there and 
he laughed so he 
had a crick in his 
side. It was better than any medicine 
show that’s been to Cartersville since I 
can remember. 

All of a sudden Ebenezer made a kind 
of desperate grab at what was left of 
Snipe’s pants;- and then he backed off, 
as much as to say: “It’s all over 
and I’m satisfied.” He ought to have 
been pretty tickled with himself, for he 
had pulled a plug of tobacco out of Snipe’s 
pocket. 

Fat ran up to him and Ebenezer let 
him take that tobacco, gentle as a kitten. 

“Jiminy Crickets!’ yells Fat. “That’s 
the same plug of tobacco I lost when I 
was playing marbles with Snipe—I can 
tell it by the two corners being cut 
off !” 

“Hope your old goat chokes to death 
every time he eats a piece!” Blackwell 
told him; and then he started off home 
trying to put the pieces of himself 
to; er. 

‘I knew that was a smart goat,” said 
the Scout, “but I didn’t know he was a 
detective.” 





a purpose. 





Now the time has come to use that training. The 
nation needs every boy right now. | 

We must have a larger food supply—nothing 
must be left undone to avoid a famine in case of war. 
Have a garden, the biggest and best you can make. 
It may be only a window box full of lettuce and 
radishes, but a million boxes like that would mean 


“On the Service of Your Country” 


OY SCOUTS have been hiking, camping, 
working, playing, so that they would have 
strong bodies, skilled hands, keen minds and 

courageous spirits when they were needed by the 
nation. With many it has been play—but play with 


Think! 


at least two million. pounds of wholesome food. 

Watch for fires. Reduce fire risks by cleaning the 
rubbish out of cellars and corners. 
know exactly what to do in case of fire. 

Let your town or city officials know that you are 
ready for service in your community. Tell them 
what you can do and ask them what they would like 
to have you learn to do. 

These are only a few of many things 

that you might do. 

What does it need? How can_you help? 
This is real Scouting. 


Be sure you 


You know your own town. 




















CHAPTER V (Continued) 


“6 HE siege has closed in already,” 
said Robert, “and it’s well that we 
have no other men outside.” 

“Except Tayoga,” said Wilton. 

“The barrier of the red army doesn’t 
count so far as Tayoga is concerned. How 
many times must I tell you, Will, that 
Tayoga will come at the time appointed?” 

After the shout from the woods there 
was a long silence that weighed upon the 
young soldiers, isolated thus in the wintry 
and desolate wilderness. 

After the first moments of depression 
they recalled their courage and eagerly 
awaited an attack. But the attack did not 
come and Robert knew it would not be 
made, at least not yet. The Indians were 
too wary to batter themselves to pieces 
against the palisade, and the Frenchmen 
with them, skilled in forest war, would 
hold them back. 

“Perhaps they’ve gone away, realizing 
that we’re too strong for ’em,” said Wilton. 

“That’s just what we must guard 
against,” said Robert. “The Indian fights 
with trick and stratagem. He always has 
more time than the white man, and he is 
wholly willing to wait. They want us to 
. think they’ve left, and then they'll cut off 
the incautious.” 

The afternoon wore on, and the silence 
which had grown oppressive persisted. The 

ards were placed at suitable intervals 
about the palisade, and were instructed to 
fire at anything suspicious. 

The palisade was about eight feet high, 
and the men stood on a horizontal plank 
three feet from the ground, leaving only 
the head to project above the shelter, and 
Willet warned them to be exceedingly care- 
ful when the twilight came, since the be- 
siegers would undoubtedly use the dark- 
ness as a cover for sharp-shooting. 


Se night came down black and grim. 
Vast banks of darkness rolled up close 
to the palisade, and the forest showed but 
dimly. Then the warriors proved to the 
most incredulous that they had not gone 
far away. Scattered shots were fired 
from the woods, and one sentinel who in 
spite of warnings thrust his head too 
high above the palisade, received a bullet 
through it and fell back dead. It was a 
terrible lesson, but afterwards the others 
took no risks. 

Later in the night burning arrows were 
discharged in showers and fell within the 
palisade, some on thé buildings. But they 
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had pails, and an unfailing spring, and 
they easily put out the flames. 

Toward midnight a terrific succession of 
war whoops came, and a great number of 
warriors charged in the darkness against 
the palisade. But the garrison was ready, 
and, despite the darkness, poured forth 
such a fierce fire that in a few minutes 
the horde vanished, leaving behind several 
still forms which they stole away later. 
Another of the young Philadelphians was 
killed, and before dawn he and his comrade 
who had been slain earlier in the evening 
were buried behind the blockhouse. 

At intervals in the remainder of the 
night the warriors fired either arrows or 
bullets, doing no damage éxcept the slight 
wounding of one man, and when day came 
Willet and Robert, worn to the bone, 
sought a little rest and sleep in the block- 
house. They knew that Colden could not 
be surprised while the sun was shining, and 
that the savages were not likely to attempt 
anything serious until the following night. 

Robert slept until nearly noon, when he 
ate heartily and learned that beyond an 
occasional arrow or bullet the forest had 
given forth no threat. Wilton was wor- 
ried about Tayoga. 

“You tell me that the Indians won’t go 
away,” he said, “and if you’re right, and 
I think you are, the Onondaga is surely 
shut off from Fort Refuge.” 

Robert smiled. 

“TI tell you for the last time that he will 
come at the appointed hour,” he said. 

A long day began. Hours that seemed 
days in themselves passed, and quiet pre- 
vailed in the forest, although the young 
soldiers no longer had any belief that the 
warriors had gone away. 


Cuaprer VI 
The Return 


be was near the close of a day that 
Robert saw a white flag among the 
trees, and when Willet mounted the pali- 
sade two French officers came forward. 





What Went Before In This 


Great Indian War Story 


N the early days of the French and 
I Indian War a small party of Pennsyl- 

vania militia sent to protect the frontier 
settlements meet four experienced scouts— 
Dave Willet, young Robert Lennox, Tayoga 
the Onondaga, a friendly Indian, and 
Captain Jack, called “The Black Rifle’— 
who warn them of attack and aid them in 
a successful battle against a party of 
French and Indians. They then build a 
a staunch fort in the wilderness and stock 
it for the winter. Tayoga makes a long 
and perilous journey northward to visit 
his people. he militiamen are incredu- 
lous of his return through enemies and 
terrible weather, but Robert Lennox, who 
knows the Indian’s marvelous powers and 
skill in woodcraft, insists that he will come 
exactly at the appointed time. Meanwhile 
the French and Indians surround the fort 
and begin a siege. 


Robert saw at once that they were De 
Courcelles and Jumonville, and his heart 
beat hard. They linked him with Quebec, 
in which he had spent some momentous 
days, and despite their treachery to him 
he did not feel hatred of them at that 
moment. 

“Will you stay with me, Mr. Willet, and 
you also Mr. Lennox, while I talk to 
them?” asked Captain Colden. “You know 
these Frenchmen better than I do, and their 
experience is so much greater than mine 
that I need your help 

Robert and the hunter &ssented gladly. 
Robert, in truth, was very curious to hear 
what these old friends and enemies of his 
had to say, and he felt a thrill when the 
two recognized and saluted him in the most 
friendly fashion, just as if they had never 
meant him any harm. 

“Chance brings about strange meetings 
between us, Mr. Lennox,” said De Cour- 
celles. “It gives me pleasure to note that 
you have not yet taken any personal harm 
from our siege.” 

“Nor you nor Monsieur de Jumonville, 
from our sucessful defense,” replied Robert 
in the same spirit. 

“You have us there. The points so far 
are in your favor, although only super- 
ficially so, as I shall make clear to you 
presently.” 

Then De Courcelles turned his attention 
to Colden, who he saw was the nominal 
leader of the garrison. 

“My name,” he said, “is Auguste de 
Courcelles, a colonel in the service of His 
Majesty, King Louis of France. My friend 
is Captain Francois de Jumonville, and 
we have the honor to lead the numerous 


and powerful force of French and Indians - 


now besieging you.” 

“And my name is Colden, Captain James 
Colden,” replied the young officer. “I’ve 
heard of you from my friends, Mr. Len- 
nox and Mr. Willet, and I have the honor 
of asking you what I can do for you.” 

“You cannot do for us more than you 
can do for yourself, Captain Colden. We 
ask the surrender of your little fort, and 
of your little garrison, which we freely 
admit has defended itself most gallantly. 
It’s not necessary for us to make an as- 
sault. You’re deep in the wilderness, we 
can hold you here all winter, and help can- 
not possibly come to you. We guarantee 
you good treatment in Canada, where you 
will be held unt the war is over.” 


yo COLDEN smiled. They were 
standing before the single gate in the 
palisade, and he looked back at the solid 
buildings, erected by the hands of his own 
men, with the comfortable smoke curling 
up against the cold sky. And he looked 

so at the wintry forest that curved in 
every direction. 

“Colonel de Courcelles,” he said, “it seems 
to me that we are in and you are out. 
If it comes to. holding us here all winter 


—— 
' 
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we who have good houses can stand it 
much better than you who merely have 
the forest as a home, where you will be 
rained upon, snowed upon, hailed upon, 
and maybe frozen. Why should we exchange 
our warm house for your cold forest?” 

Colonel de Courcelles frowned. There 
was a humorous inflection in Colden’s tone 
that did not please him, and the young 
officer’s words also had a strong element 
of truth. 

“It’s not a time to talk about houses 
and forests,” he said, somewhat haughtily. 
“We have here a formidable force capable 
of carrying your fort, and, for that reason, 
we demand your surrender. Indians are 
always inflamed by a long and desperate 
resistance and while Captain de Jumon- 
ville and I will do our best to restrain 
them, it’s possible that they may escape 
from our control in the heur of victory.” 

Young Colden smiled again. With Wil- 
let at his right hand and Robert at his left, 
he acquired lightness of spirit. 

“A demand and a threat together,” he 
replied. “For the threat we don’t care. 
We don’t believe you'll ever see that hour 
of victory in which you can’t control your 
Indians, and there'll be no need for you, 
Colonel de Courcelles, to apologize for a 
massacre committed by your allies, and 
which you couldn’t help. We're also grow- 
ing used to requests of surrender. There 
was your countryman, St. Luc, a very 
brave and skillful man, who asked it of 
us, but we declined, and in the end we 
defeated him. And if we beat St. Luc 
without the aid of a strong fort, why 


shouldn’t we beat you with it, Colonel de 
Courcelles ?” 

Colonel de Courcelles frowned once more, 
and Captain de Jumonville frowned with 
him. 

“You don’t know the wilderness, Captain 
Colden,” he’ said, “and you don’t give our 
demand the serious consideration to which 
it is entitled. Later on, the truth of what 
I tell you may bear heavily upon you.” 

“I may not know the forest as you do, 
Colonel de Courcelles, but I have with me 
masters of woodcraft, Mr. Lennox and 
Mr. Willet, with whom you’re already ac- 
quainted.” 

“We've had passages of various kinds 
with Colonel de Courcelles, both in the 
forest and at Quebec,” said Robert, quietly. 

Both De Courcelles and Jumonville 
flushed, and it became apparent that they 
were anxious to end the interview. 

“This, I take it, is your final answer,” 
the French colonel said to the young Phila- 
delphia captain. 

“Tt is, sir.” 

“Then what may occur rests upon the 
heads of the gods.” 

“It does, sir, and I’m as willing as you 
to abide by the result.” 

“And I have the honor of bidding you 
good-day.” 

“An equally great honor is mine.” 

The two French officers were ceremoni- 
ous. They lifted their fine, three-cornered 
hats and bowed politely, and Colden, Willet 
and Robert were not inferior in courtesy. 
Then the Frenchmen walked away into the 
forest, while the three Americans went in 





the palisade, where the heavy gate was 
quickly shut behind them and fastened 
securely. But before he turned back 
Robert thought he saw the huge figure of 
Tandakora in the forest. 


‘ 7 HEN the French officers disappeared 

several shots were fired and the sav- 
ages uttered a.long and menacing war 
whoop, but the young soldiers had grown 
used to such manifestations, and, instead 
of being frightened, they felt a certain 
defiant pleasure. 

“Yells don’t hurt us,” said Wilton to 
Robert. “Instead I feel my Quaker blood 
rising in anger, and I’d rejoice if they were 
to attack now. A very heavy responsibility 
rests upon me, Robert, since I’ve to fight 
not only for myself but for my ancestors 
who wouldn’t fight at all. It rests upon 
me, one humble youth, to bring up the 
warlike average of the family.” 

“You’re one, Will, but you’re not hum- 
ble,” laughed Robert. “I believe that jest 
of yours about the still blood of genera- 
tions bursting forth in you at last is not a 
jest wholly. When it comes to a pitched 
battle I expect to see you perform prodi- 
gies of valor.” 

“If I do, it won’t be Will Wilton, myself, 
and I won’t be entitled to any credit. Ill 
be merely an instrument in the hands of 
fate, working out the law of averages. 
But what do you think those French officers 
and their savage allies will do now, Robert, 
since Colden, so to speak, has thrown a 
very hard glove in their face?” 

(Continued on page 46) 


The Indian runner snatched the pistol from the belt of De Courcelles and struck him such a heavy blow on the head with the butt 
of it that he fell without a sound 
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GENTLEMAN ad- 
vertised for a boy 
to assist him in his of- 
fice, and nearly fifty ap- 
plicants presented 
themselves. Out of the 
whole number, he se- 
lected one, and dismissed the rest. 


The 


Who | 
Recommended 


Himself 


“I should like to know,” said a friend, “‘on what 
ground you selected that boy, who had not a single 


recommendation.” 


“*You are mistaken,” said the gentleman, “‘he had 
a great many. He wiped his feet when he came in, 
and closed the door after him, showing that he was 


careful. 


He gave his seat instantly to that lame old 


man, showing that he was kind and thoughtful. 


SHH SHSSSSSSSSSODSSSSSS 
Through College on Nothing a Year 


From a Student’s Story 


By CHRISTIAN GAUSS 


Iliustrated by F. Ricyey 


Craprer IX 
Continued 


HEY thought I'd gone crazy. 

“What’s the idea?” 

And I told them: “The ‘Pie’ is a 
new institution. You advertise in The 
Princetonian and in The Alumni Weekly 
that we are going to bring The Pictorial 
Review before the alumni at the Yale 
game by selling it instead of the regular 
program. This ‘Pic’ will be a regular 
issue, with the exception that there will 
be a baseball line-up in the centre of it.” 

The fellows thought this was good stuff. 
Nevertheless, they were a little bit afraid 
of themselves, and gave me only two hun- 
dred “Pics” for the Cornell game. The 
baseball program for the Cornell game 
was printed in the issue, and we also in- 
serted a loose-leaved track program, as 
there was also a track meet that day. 

I had sold out the issue a half-hour 
before the game began. This gave them 
confidence; but they thought I was earn- 
ing too much money, so they cut down 
my commission for the Yale game. My 
original proposition had taken them off 
their feet, and I therefore agreed to the 
reduction. Some days later they sug- 
gested a further reduction and wanted to 
give me only half of the original commis- 
sion. I said: 

“Business is business. Either you pay 
me three cents and a half or all bets are 
off and there will be no program.” 

But, to show that I had more confidence 
in the proposition than they did, I guar- 
anteed to sell at least one thousand before 
I took any commission whatever. This 
relieved them of their anxiety and they 
agreed. I engaged picked men-as sales- 


men, and on the day 
of the Yale game sold 
one thousand nine 
hundred and _ twenty 
copies, instead of the 
one hundred and 
twenty-five they had 
counted on. The busi- 
ness manager was 
elated. So was I. It 
wasn’t a bad day’s 
work, and, besides, in 
the words of William 
Shakespeare, it had 
been “as easy as ly- 
ing” and much safer. 


OW were my 

studies progres- 
sing? Fair to mid- 
dling. They interest- 
ed me, of course — 
that’s why I came to 
college; but I had also 
come with the defi- 
nite idea of becoming 
a teacher. I had been 
brought up by teach- 
ers and wanted to be 
one myself, but un- 
consciously I defeated 
my own purpose. I 
was becoming involved 
in so many varied 
business deals, espe- 


“profession.” 
Yes, I was 
cially, and h 





tting al 
come t 


first-rate finan- 
° th 


Boy * 


He took off his cap 
when he came in, and 
answered my questions 
promptly, showing that 
he was polite and gen- 
tlemanly. He picked up 
the book which I had 
purposely laid on the floor, and replaced it upon the 
table, while all the rest stepped over it, showing 
that he was orderly; and he waited quietly for his 
turn, instead of pushing and crowding. en | 
talked to him, I noticed that his clothing was tidy, his 
hair neatly brushed, and his finger nails clean. 

“Do you not call these things letters of recom- 
mendation ? 


“I do.” 





Yaa . 

cially in my last two years, and was ex- could turn odd jobs away if I wanted to. 
pending so much interest and energy upon I earned a great deal more than I had 
them, that I had come to feel that I previously, and was beginning to get into 
should very likely enter “business” as my the managing of things. I was not living 


extravagantly, though more comfortably. 
No, I was not putting money in the 
point where I bank. There were other places for it. 
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Yes, I practically always owed the 
treasurer money, but it was now from 
force of habit and not from force of cir- 
cumstances. I don’t mean by that that 
when I had money I didn’t pay him; but 
I had many uses for the money which I 
can’t explain to you, and I enjoyed a cer- 
tain sense of security in knowing that I 
could always pay my treasurer’s bill when 
I had to. 


Cuaptrrer X 
A Senior a: Last 


ELL, I was © senior now. How 

did it seem to be in my last year? 
It was in the natural course of events. 
I had expected to become a senior and 
it was all O.K. No, there wasn’t the 
feeling of jubilation that I had in passing 
from freshman to sophomore year. My 
old troubles were practically over and it 
was easy sledding. I knew where I was 
going to live; I had my room in Reunion; 
I had my friends. Furthermore, I had 
my work cut out for me, and I now knew 
how to do it. 

Was I looking for more work? Yes, I 
was always doing that, but it now came 
without my going after it; and what I 
wanted most was new work in the way 
of organizing and starting things that 
gave me a chance to use my past experi- 
ence. 

You remember when I came as a fresh- 
man that morning before eight o’clock 
and sat with my little satchel out on the 
front campus like a lost soul, and won- 
dered at the fellows in flannel trousers 
who were greeting each other as they 
came along the walk toward Nassau Hall? 
Well, I was one of those fellows in flannel 
trousers now, and I suppose poor fresh- 
men with lumps in their throats wondered 
at prosperous me. Any freshman who 
came as I had come must certainly have 
thought about me as I did about the other 
fellows when I was a freshie. He must 
have believed that I was a prime hypo- 
crite. I was going around like the rest 
of them, shaking hands, feeling fine to see 
them again, and saying: j 

“How are you?” 


“Have you had a pleasant summer?” 


Did I see any freshman who looked as: 


if he were in just about the same fix I 
was in when I first hit the campus? 

Yes, it was odd—I did see one such 
chap, and college had opened again on 
the same kind of sunny autumn day. He 
was sitting there under the trees on a 
bench near Nassau Hall waiting for the 
world to clear up and for something to 
happen to him. But now the réles were 





inverted and I was going around doing the 
signing up for the Pressing Establishment. 
I even walked up to the frightened little 
chap, but I didn’t ask him to sign up, and 
between three or four of us we certainly 
tried to make him feel at home; and, just 
as I had been given a bunk on my first 
night, a -ouple of us now gave him one. 
Just now he’s making the same fight that 
I did, and I wish him luck. 

They do call the seniors “grave,” but 
I don’t think they really are so. They 
are older. They are men now, and some 
of the pop and effervescence is gone. 
They don’t pull off any boys’ tricks be- 
cause they’ve outgrown them. When a 
freshman arrives he wonders what he is 
up against and he tries hard to be a part 
of something that he does not really under- 
stand. A senior knows what he’s here 
for, and he knows, too, that in the near 
future he is going out to have his share 
of the world’s responsibilities. The under 
classman has no sense of time, and the 
sophomore lives and acts as though col- 
lege life were going to last forever. That’s 
what makes the soph look so foolish to 
the man outside, and I suppose that’s why 
they call immature stuff sophomoric, All 
that I can say is that when I got to senior 
year I was grave in comparison with what 
I had been as a sophomore, because I 
began to get whiffs from the world out- 
side, and once in a while the thought of 
the permanent job, of the life-work, came 
to me as I sat reading in my room in the 
evening. 


By gor-< had opened and we were at 
it again. The summer was over and 
I was feeling fine. I had been at work 
at a country club in June and July, but 
illness at home forced me to come back, 
and, as I could now afford it, I did so. 
Fortunately the illness was not as serious 
as we had feared and after a little while 
my younger brother and I were free to 
take time out. We took a bumming trip 
on an ice-boat and had bunks in one of 
a string of about fifty barges that were 
being towed up the Hudson by a tug. 
After about three days of this rapid 
transit (the first day we had only made 
Grant’s Tomb) we struck a little one- 
horse town and got out on shore, and on 
looking up at one of the corners I saw 
the usual lager sign, with another sign 
underneath advertising a reading-room. I 
went in. 

Which sign was it that persuaded me? 
The other one. I hadn’t seen a newspaper 
in three days. There were two elderly 
fellows inside; one had a white apron 
around his rather corpulent body. He 








“Hank, go over there and see if that man 
has a permit to sell’ 


didn’t look like the librarian. He belonged 
to the other sign. The other gentleman 
was a cripple of about sixty-five, with 
long white whiskers, and wore a starry 
badge. My younger brother, who likes 
his fun as well as I do, whip out 
his handkerchief and began to shine the 
spot on his own coat where a bt. tage 
have been had he worn one. old 
fellow looked disapprovingly at this act 
of lése-majesté, began to limp around im- 
patiently, and we were promptly informed 
that he was the sheriff. The sheriff looked 
us over with an evil eye. I said: 

“Is this a public reading-room?” 

“Well, ain’t nobody been turned out 
of here yet,” said the man in the white 
apron. 

“Provided he behaves himself,’ added 
the sheriff. 

Well, we behaved ourselves, and read 
the papers, and then moved on to other 
sleepy Rip Van Winkle villages and towns, 
and after some lazy days of this sort I 
came back feeling ready for anything. 
So I started the new year in first-rate 
physical condition. 

One of the main features of the opening 
heyday was conspicuously absent. Horsing 
was gone. Requiescat in pace. If it was 
missed we didn’t notice it, and I don’t 
believe the freshmen missed it, either. 

Do I think it a mark of effeminacy that 
horsing should have been given up? No, 
I think it is a mark of manliness. We 
are growing up and changing with the 
times. It may have been necessary once, 
but I don’t think it is any longer. 


rie about my treasurer’s bill? Oh, 
that was all right. I received my 
usual notice from the treasurer that he 
would like to have me pay up my balance, 
as he “wished to. thee: hae Seske I went 


(Continued on page 48) 











Correct beginning of the paddle stroke (stern boy). Boy in bow Lateen rig for open paddling canoe. 
shows incorrect seat and paddle position 
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Except in a high wind, a canoe 
is about as easily carried by one 
as by two, 


probably gives the most sport, the 

most change of scene, and the great- 

est ease of woods travel with the least ef- 
fort. Compared with rowing a boat, rid- 
ing horseback and back-packing through 
the forest trails, the canoe is_ paradise, 
as the work of paddling is so divided 
among the muscles of the whole body as 
to make none of them ache, and one sits 
down comfortably and not with bumping 
seat and strained knees as'on horseback. 
A down-stream canoe trip, particularly on 
a wild river where there is plenty of fish 
and game and one camps nightly along the 
banks, is one of the most enjoyable outings 
a boy can take, and none of it is too hard 
work for the unformed muscles of youth. 
Wherefore, owning a canoe is the am- 
bition of every boy living within reach of 
lake, stream or bay. Nowadays they are 
very cheap, as .boats go, a good canvas 
canoe, staunchly built, canvas covered 
over wooden sheathing being had for 
around $20. One of the best canoes in 
the world is only $28, and extra-well built 
canoes cost around $40, so the boy from 
twelve to twenty has a wide range of 
choice in the quality purchasable. I 


O: all craft the open cruising canoe 





This is about as much sail 
as this type of canoe can carry 


How to Rig and Handle an Open 
Paddling Canoe 


By VW/ARREN H. MILLER 
Editor of “Field and Stream” 


Author of “The Boy’s Book of Canoeing and Sailing,” and “The Boy’s Book of 
Hunting and Fishing.” 


should not advise trying to build such a 
canoe. 
A Keet—or Nor? 

In choosing a canoe the first question 
comes up, shall we have a keel or not? 
This has been argued pro and con by 
many an experienced woods voyageur. 
The keel adds staunchness, but. increases 
her bottom, most of them being on the 
stick in getting over a ledge or down a 
tree, while the other canoe would slip 
over. On the other hand, the keelless 
canoe will get her canvas badly scraped if 
the ledge is sharp and she touches, and, in 
lifting over trees when heavily loaded is 
apt to buckle or hog-back amidships. 
My own, which has done over a thousand 
miles of wilderness river travel, has a keel 
an inch deep and she bears few scars on 
her bottom, most of them being on the 
turn over the bilge, yet going over dams 
and down trees is her specialty—I should 
say at least four thousand of them have 
passed under her keel first and last! A 
compromise measure, adopted by recent 
canoeists and suggested by the writer, has 
been to put on a flat strip keel of hard 
maple about three-eighths of an inch thick 
and three inches wide, which will protect 
her from scraping, yet only increase her 
draft a tiny bit. 


Sarest anp Fastest Move. 


In picking a canoe, the safest and fast- 
est model is with flat bottom and sharp 
round to the bilge. The tippy ones are 
those deep and round on the bottom, hav- 
ing no more stability than a barrel. The 
flat bottom draws but little water, slides 
over the stream like a duck, and is a prime 
sailer because she is so staunch. The di- 


ae 


mensions of my own canoe, a faster canoe 
by hours than many another model which 
she has reached down stream, are: length, 
16 feet; beam, 383 inches; depth, amid- 
ship, 12 inches; depth bow dnd stern, 24 
inches; width of comparatively flat bot- 
tom, 24 inches. The cheaper type, $20 
canoe, one of which is owned by my boys, 
has the following dimensions: length, 15 
feet 6 inches; beam, 381 inches; depth, 
amidship, 121%, inches; depth, bow and 
stern, 22 inches; width of comparatively 
flat bottom, 16 inches. This latter canoe 
is much more tippy than mine, hard to 
sail and nowhere near so staunchly built. 
Each canoe weighs about 60 pounds. 


How to Papp. 


Having purchased the canoe, the first 
thing to learn is how to paddle her. The 
stern paddle, by the way, should be heavy, 
of hard maple, and copper shod, five feet 
long, 28 inches blade, 6% inches wide. 
The bow paddle is lighter, of spruce, five 
feet long, 26 inches blade, 51% inches wide. 

The sign of the novice is reaching far 
ahead for his water. Do not let yourself 
do that; you have no leverage there, most 
of your strength is to be put in as the left 
wrist passes your left hip, the while your 
right hand is sweeping the top of the 
paddle forward. This will put your shoul- 
der and body into it and the motion can 
be kept up all day without fatigue. If 
paddling with another fellow in the bow, 
the stern man is always captain, and he 
is to correct with a turn of his paddle any 
deviation from the true -course during 
each stroke. Your mate may be weaker 
than you, and the canoe tends to swing 
towards his paddle side, which is general- 
ly opposite to yours, In that case correct 
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him at the end of each of your strokes with 
a turn of the paddle. 

If paddling alone, it makes a vast dif- 
ference where you sit as to how the canoe 
behaves. Abandon the rear seat and find 
a place kneeling somewhere just forward 
of the rear brace. Here you can paddle 
on one side indefinitely, holding the — 
dle blade at a slight angle inward from 
straight across. If you find that the canoe 
tends to sheer away from course opposite 
from the side where you are paddling, 
move a bit further forward and alter the 
angle of your paddle slightly until you 
get her balanced just right. It is the 
only way to win a race, for the time lost 
in correcting your course with the paddle 
at each stroke, as you would have to do 
sitting in the rear seat, will lose you out 
every time 


River Papp.ine. 


River paddling, especially in rapid white 
water is full of kinks which you have to 
know and use instantly. If in the bow, 
never embarrass your stern mate by strik- 
ing at rocks, etc., with your paddle. You 
will do no good whatever and may upset 
the canoe. The water always takes care 
of the bow, the stern is the thing to be 
swung Clear with the paddle. You report, 
“Rock ahead!” and see that he sees it, 
helping with a side slice of the paddle if 
necessary, but generally leaving it to him. 

The bow man’s hard work comes in go- 
ing around bends. The river tends to 
swing the canoe into the main eddies, and 
your aim is to keep out of them, cutting 
across in the still water. If you want 
hard work going down stream, just let the 
canoe stay indefinitely in the deepest and 
fiercest waters! And so the bow man 
must anticipate the river each time and 
get his bow headed out of the eddies and 
into the, quiet part of the bends, and in 
doing this, the stern man can aid but 
little. As soon as the bow is right the 
stern man puts in his strength and shoves 
her ahead across the head of the bend. 


Wuen You Must Tuinx Qvicx. 


Down trees and shallows require instant 
decision as to where to take them and 
agreement at the same time between bow 
and stern as to what they are going to do. 
Don’t argue or fight when the river is 
bearing you swiftly on the obstacle! All 
other things being equal, the stern paddle 
has the say. There is usually a hole 
around one end or the other, through 
which the canoe can be snaked. Occasion- 
ally it is advisable to cross the stream 
without going either up or down, and to 
do this bow back-paddles lightly and stern 
paddles forward heavily, which will have 
the effect of holding the canoe stationary 
at a slant upward to the stream. The cur- 
rent will then take her across. 

In approaching a cown tree which can- 
not be gotten aroun‘, back her and let her 
swing gently until Lroadside to the stream 
alongside the log. Pull out the heaviest 
duffie and lay it on the log. One man 
gets on the log, on either side of the canoe, 
and between them she is slid over. Most 
of the duffle can be left aboard. 


"Ware THE Rarips. 


In rocky waters, go ahead and look over 
the — before venturing out, for once 
started there is no turning back. More 
than once you will need to hie the cour- 
age to be afraid, for it takes a brave boy 
to say “No!” when an inexperienced crowd 
want to run a rapids that better men than 
any of them have portaged around. If 


there. is a portage trail it is a pretty 
fair sign than most canoeists go around 
instead of shooting the rapids. Look for 
a landing apparently much used. 

If you have decided to run, see that all 
duffle is lashed securely and go to it, the 
stern man being the responsible one. As 
the current splits over rocks it forms a 
cushion which will float your bow away if 
the stern man guides it in the current and 
takes care to keep- his stern clear. Keep 
where there is plenty of current and water, 
but avoid the main bend, if possible, par- 
ticularly if there are many rocks. 


Ir You Are Upset 1x a Rapms. 


If upset in a rapids hang to the canoe 
and let the paddles go; you can find them 
somewhere in an eddy down-stream later, 
but to swim after them in rough water is 
folly. One man takes the bow and the 
other the stern and you work her ashore 
as soon as possible, build a conflagration 
and dry out everything. 

In crossing a lake or bay, look care- 
fully at your whitecaps first, or indications 
of wind if the water is calm. A canoe 
lightly loaded will live in an incredible 
sea; heavily loaded she becomes a log and 
a death trap. 


A Wup Rwe Turoven “Warre Water.” 


Once in November, I came spinning 
down the Metedeconk with seven miles of 
white water behind me, in which even a 
heavy 25-foot launch made _ desperate 
weather. I had my boy and a chum along 
and all our duffle, but one look at the 
whitecaps made me decide on a_ back- 
packing expedition for them along shore, 
while I took the canoe alone. I left fifty 
pounds of duffle in her and started down- 
wind for a point three miles away. 

It was sure a wild ride! The seas were 
three to four feet high, whitecapped, and 
the wind so strong that it blew the canoe 
bodily across the waters. Gradually I ate 
the canoe out abreast of the point, but I 
blew down on it so fast that I suddenly 
realized that I would clear it, if af all, 
only by the most desperate paddling. As 
it was, I ran into the big combers off the 
point, the second one of which picked up 
the canoe broadside and curled her over 
as if to dash her bottom up on the shoals. 

“No you don’t!” I gasped, and shoving 
hard down on the weather gunwale I 
righted her and took the sea aboard. It 
filled her a third full of water, but be- 
fore the next comber could pour in its cap, 
I had flown around the point and was in 


the still water under its lee, where the boys 
soon joined me. So, if you must traverse 
(cross) and the seas are high and choppy, 
better make it in two trips lightly loaded 
than try to do it in one and get swamped. 


Wuen a Sea Courts Asoarp, 


When you see a sea about to curl 
aboard, give the canoe a flip so she shows 
her bottom to the wave, when it will go 
under you and all will be well. If any 
comes in and there is likely to be more, lay 
to and one of you start bailing. Always 
have your paddle tied to the crossbar by 
about eight feet of small cotton rope in 
making a traverse, and have the duffle 
loose. 

If swamped or upset, hang to your pad- 
dle and regain the canoe, for it’s a drown- 
ing matter if she gets away from you. 


Bamine Our Arrer an Upset. 


In reasonably still waters one boy can 
bail out an upset canoe. There are two 
good methods, rocking it out and shoving 
it out. In the first, swim around to the 
stern of the canoe and get out the water 
inside, rocking from side to side so that 
it flops out at each reverse. As soon as 
enough is out to give her a good free- 
board, get aboard over her stern and dash 
out the rest with your hands. Shoving the 
water out also depends on the momentum 
of a body of water. Swim astern, and, 
grasping the stern breasthook, give her a 
smart pull toward you. The water will 
slop out in a torrent over her bows. Then 
shove away from you with all your 
strength, and the water will come rushing ~ 
aft and slop out over her stern. Keep 
this up until about half emptied, then get * 
aboard over her stern and dash out the 
rest with your hands. 

I do not believe that a single man or 
boy can bail out a swamped canoe in a 
heavy blow; stick to her, for she is your 
only hope, and get overboard ail the heavy 
duffle. If the water is not too cold, get out 
some twine or fish line and buoy-mark 
rifles, axes, etc., by lowering them to the 
bottom and tying a floating duffle bag at 
the surface anchored by the gun. This 
leaves the canoe free; right her and get 
into her still awash. Watch your chance 
to get water out and do so at every op- 
portunity. Sooner or later she will drift 
ashore, and if you feel yourself getting 
numb rest your head on bow or stern 
breasthook and keep quiet. If the water 
is cold, act quickly; heave out all duffle, 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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The Indian’s way to build a birch bark canoe. 











nursing young. 


VERY Scout may have seen bats in 
E flight, but he knows little about them. 

That seems to be the case with most 
persons. Many of our best naturalists are 
almost as ignorant. Bats appeal to us as 
mysterious and almost uncanny things. 
Dr. William T. Hornaday in his interesting 
book, says, “The strange, wing-handed, fly- 
ing mammals composing this order exhibit 
differences in form that are fairly bewil- 
dering. They range all the way from the 
beautiful to the fantastic and the hideous, 
and some are well worthy of study.” 

In general it may be said that most bats 
are useful to man in destroying noxious 
insects, but there are in some countries 
harmful species that destroy fruit, and a 
few that suck the blood of domestic 
animals. 

When a bat flies into an occupied room, 
it is interesting to note the different points 
of view. Some are afraid, because “the 
awful things get in one’s hair,” though no- 
body ever has seen a bat get into anyone’s 
hair. There are no other flying creatures 
so skillful in steering clear of obstacles. 
Scientists have made tests by stretching 
wires in rooms where bats are flying, con- 
necting the wires with an electric signal, 
and it is said that they wing their way 
between these almost invisible wires with- 
out touching them. But if one should get 
into one’s hair, it would do no more harm 
than a humming bird, perhaps not so much. 
A whole company would not go crazy if 
a bee were to fly into a room, though some 
people might be afraid of it, but a bat 
seems to cause a general panic, and yet, 
strange to say, there are in every company 
some who cry out, “Don’t kill it.” It 
somehow excites our fear and yet appeals 
to our love. 

From the structural point of view 
there is nothing more astonishing in 
all nature than these long fingers 
that become the main structure of 
the filmy, wing-like appendages. 
Four fingers are long, while the 
equivalent of a thumb is short and 
free, and is developed into a hooked 
claw, by the aid of which the queer 
little creature can climb and support 
itself. The favorite position of a bat 
at rest is hanging head downward. 
We use the expression, “blind as a 
bat,” and yet is there a creature on 
earth that can see better than a bat? 
Its sense of sight must be even bet- 
ter than that of the owl. 


‘A mother bat with two clinging 





How Nature covers over a 





Not a long time ago a Scout brought to 
me what I ‘had never previously seen—a 
mother bat with two clinging, nursing 
young. Squirrels and woodchucks usually 
leave their young in the nest, though they 
will sometimes, like a cat with her kittens, 
take them by the nape of the neck and 
carry them from place to place. I remem- 
ber seeing a gray squirrel’s nest dumped 
from a tree, and the mother squirrel im- 
mediately carried off the young. Field 
mice are reported to carry their young 
clinging to them. It would seem to be 
difficult enough for “a mouse with wings,” 
which is the figurative 
manner in which a bat 
is often referred to, to 
fly herself, without tak- 
ing along the family, 
but the bat does carry 
her little ones. I have 
learned by experiment 
that when the little ones 
are removed, she will 
return at night to get 
them. 

The bat here photo- 
graphed was kept for a 
time in the laboratory, 
and then placed on one 
of the timbers of a ve- 
randa, and by experi- 
ment it was found that 
the bat does not always 
take the young in flight. 
One of them was re- 
moved and the mother 
bat evidently came back 
and obtained it the 
next day, because it 
was nowhere to be 
found. Here is a big 


field for original obser- 
vation. 


scar. 
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How the Tree Surgeon treated 
the wound. 


On Nature’s Trail 


Stories About Bats, Tree Doctoring, Germinating Seeds, 
Stars, “Horsehair Snakes,” 
Porcupines, etc. 


By EDWARD F. BIGELOW 
Scout Naturalist 


EAR my home is a giant oak. I say 

giant because it measures eleven feet 
around at its base. This tree had the mis- 
fortune of having near it some twenty-five 
or thirty years ago a skating pond. The 
boys of those days were not Scouts. They 
had no regard for nature. They did not 
believe in doing a “good turn daily.” They 
looked after their own selfish interests. 
They had no more respect for a tree than 
for a dead thing. When they wanted a 
fire on the shore of the pond they built 
it against this tree. Boys that are now 
middle-aged men made their bonfires 
against the tree, al- 
though such a fire is not 
half so good as one in 
the open where the skat- 
ers could encircle it. 
Then came the summer 
picknickers and steamed 
clams and roasted clams 
and made clam chowder 
and other kind of clam 
stew under the tree. 
When I first came to 
live near the noble oak 
I found under it at least 
a cartload of clam- 
shells. Clams and skates 
almost succeeded in kill- 
ing that tree. 

Then an expert tree 
surgeon was engaged to 
treat its injuries. ie 
looked it over as criti- 
cally and carefully as a 
dentist might examine a 
decaying tooth, and 
with a chisel and a mal- 
let, two loads of sand, 
fifteen bags of cement, 
and mysterious liquids 
that he said were anti- 
septic, he filled that hol- 
low tree. The whole 
ss was interesting, 

ut what most inter- 
ested me was a casual 
remark that the tree 
surgeon made when the 
work was done, as 
shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. He 
ooked at it critically 
and then he said: 

“A pretty good job,” 

I said: “True, but it 
would look better if the 
cement did not show. 
I prefer bark to con- 
crete,” 
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Now's the time to watch seeds sprout—these are bean seeds. 


He said: “You will have to wait for 
just about fourteen years for the bark to 
cover it under.” 

How long does it take a tree to heal an 
injury? If you find a tree in the woods 
with a branch about an inch in diameter, 
cut it off close to the tree for experimental 
purposes. How long must you wait before 
the scar will be covered over? I am not 
going to tell you. I cannot. I do not 
know; but I will tell you where you can 
get the information. Ask the tree and wait 
for the answer. 

I have some trees that have taken one 
year, some two years, and one about five 
years to cover the scar. It is interesting 
to see how the new growth rolls over the 
decayed or wounded place and buries it 
from sight. I know a little maple about 
which a bittersweet vine wound so closely 
that it seemed to be strangling the tree. 
But the maple solved the problem by sur- 
rounding the vine and almost embedding it. 

The accompanying illustrations show 
what I mean. If you are careful and use 
good judgment, you may ask this question 
in a way that will really benefit the tree. 
Cut off a limb that is in a shady place. 
The branch would probably not grow any 
more and if it is removed the tree will be 
enabled to use the sap that would ordi- 
narily go out into that limb for growth in 
other parts. Then watch and wait per- 
haps for a year. Do not be in a hurry. 
Wait and watch. Go there some time in 
later life and see what has happened. 

After all it is not so important as to 
what has happened to the tree as to what 
will have happened to you. It will make 
you young again, and it will be like read- 
ing over a diary to review those days. 
Joe and Sam, James and Tom will be back 
there with you and you will hear yourself 
talking to them. But you will come away 
not only with a better view of the tree as 
a living thing, but it may shed consider- 
able light on your own life and add to the 
interest thereof. 


Arte and May are the very best 
months in which to experiment with 
germinating seeds. Indeed, these months 
are especially timely, for they bring the 
beginning of new plant growth everywhere. 
Some very astonishing results may be ob- 
tained with some of our most common 
seeds, provided they are placed under 
proper conditions for observing the mar- 
velous transformation of a dry, inert seed 
into a living thing. 

No elaborate paraphernalia is needed 
for these experiments and yet a reasonable 
amount must be used in order to obtain 
the best effects. Long ago I discarded the 
old-fashioned method of germinating seeds 
on moist blotting paper or sponge. Of all 
methods the easiest and simplest is a pan 
or bow] of sawdust, Do not use a tin 


receptacle, but rather one coated with non- 


rusting material such as agateware, An 


assortment of seeds placed in slightly | 


moistened sawdust will germinate rapidly. 


The experiments should be made in a warm | 


place, but not in direct sunlight unless 
the pan or bowl is covered with a black 
cloth. 

There is, however, one disadvantage in 
this sawdust method, and that is that the 
particles of sawdust cling to the root hairs. 
For germinating the seeds so that every 
detail of the plant may be seen without 
adhering foreign material the best method 
is to use black cambric. Cambric is speci- 
fied because it is glossy and of a hard, firm 
surface, and it should be black in order to 
show the white rootlets to advantage. If 
fuzzy cloth is used the tiny root hairs will 
dig in under the fuzziness and knot them- 
selves into abnormal shapes. To keep the 
folded cambric moist place it within mod- 
erately wet Turkish toweling, cotton bat- 
ting or any material that will hold the 
moisture. The whole thing may be put in 
any dish that will not rust, but preferably 
in something flat—an enamel dripping pan, 
for instance. 

To photograph the delicate root hairs, 
they need not be uncovered as is the case 
if the seeds are merely placed between two 
pieces of cloth. To avoid this put a piece 
of glass over the seeds as they lie on the 
cloth, and then over that glass place an- 
other black cloth and over that the moist- 
ened material. For. firmness and easy 
handling another piece of glass may be 

laced under the cloth on which the seeds 
ie. If the seeds are covered by the glass, 
when the opaque material over that has 
been removed and it has been carefully 
wiped to remove the surface moisture, a 














The Lions in the sky. 
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This unusual picture shows the tiny root 
hairs of buckwheat. 


photograph may readily be taken to show 
even the tiniest details of the root hairs. 

That was the way the photograph of the 
root hairs of buckwheat shown in the ac- 
companying illustration was taken. If 
glass had not covered the seeds the fungus- 
like root hairs would have shriveled as soon 
as the air struck them. 

There is no other method by which a 
Scout may get so clear an idea of what 
takes place in the growth of seeds in the 
springtime, and the crates, Ph gn one great 
advantage in that it may be carried on as 
easily by a boy in the heart of a big city 
as by one in the country. The iw 3 are 
easily obtained from any florist or seed- 
house. If you have made similar experi- 
ments with germinating seeds, try again 
and make them a little better than before. 
If you have never made such experiments 
you will be surprised at the world of won- 
ders that they will readily bring to you. 


gs April let us chase the lions. Even the 

youngest Scout knows that the two 
outer stars of the bowl of The Dipper are 
called The Pointers, because a line extend- 
ing from them inward to the center of the 
polar constellations points very nearly to 
Polaris or the Pole Star. But not every 
one knows, or at least not every .one 
realizes, that these pointers by a line ex- 
tending outward very readily show us 
where is the Big Lion (Leo Major). 
When the Big Lion is found it is easy to 
locate the Little Lion (Leo Minor), espe- 
cially if the accompanying sketch is con- 
sulted. 

Of all the astonishing, incredible fancies 
as to the heavens these lions are the wildest, 
not in their own character, but in the im- 
agination of those who first named them, 
for they bear no resemblance whatever to 
the animal from which they are named. 
Almost anyone, however, can see the re- 
semblance of the so-called head and shoul- 
ders of the Big Lion to a Sickle, and of 
the rear part to a right-angled Triangle. 
Therefore, it is better to keep these points 
in mind rather than to search for the out- 
line of a lion, In the middle of April, Leo 
Major is to be found at nine o’clock in the 
evening directly south about halfway from 
horizon to zenith. So we have three ways 
of locating the Lion: first, by The Pointers; 
second, by the Sickle and right-angled 


(Continued on page 82) 
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Here is a wilderness picture. 











It shows Mr, C. L. Smith (“Grizzly” Smith) 


the famous guide and scout, and Dr. William T. Hornaday, Director of the 


New York Zoological Park. 





“Grizzly” Smith 


on “Camp Don'ts” 











ELLO, Scouts! I’m camping in the 

big woods way out in Oregon—and 

you are beginning your plans for 
your summer camps. Because I have 
camped and hiked for years and years in 
mountains and on plains, in winter and 
summer, in wet weather and dry, Boys’ 
Lire has asked me what I would say to 
each Scout troop about camping if I could 
talk to each one personally. Well, I'd say 
this, and make it strong— 

Don’t make camp beneath or in reach of 
dead trees where the tree will fall on you 
if it breaks. 

Don’t make camp in summer on low, 
damp ground or near ponds of stagnant 
water or in depressions, where in case of 
rain, the water will run into camp. 

Don’t build fires against trees or decayed 
logs or rotten stumps,.for once a fire is 
started it is very difficult to put out. 

If compelled to camp on steep ground, 
don’t build your fire above camp, for it 
is apt to roll into camp when you are asleep 
and set fire to your clothing or bed. 

Don’t build fires in heaps of brush or on 
beds of compost, or leaf mould, where it 
will get beyond your control or be left 
smouldering after you leave camp. 

If you want to be a good Scout, don’t 
cut or mar green trees, for they will stand 
as mute witnesses against you after you 
are an old man. Nothing, to my mind, 
spoils the beauty of a camp like the hacking 
of the green trees. This no Scout should 
ever forget. 

Don’t leave refuse of any kind laying 
about to be a menace to the health of the 
camp. 

Don’t leave camp until you know every 
spark of fire is out. 

Don’t loaf around and expect your com- 
panions to do the work. 

Don’t rough house around camp and play 
pranks on your companions at night when 
they wish to sleep. 

Don’t get in the habit of ordering your 


The man with the staff is “Grizzly” Smith 


companions around while in camp. If you 
require their assistance ask them kindly, 
for, it is said, and it is a fact that to know 
a man you must camp with him. 

Don’t form the habit of lying in bed 
after your companions are up, and don’t 
be like a cow’s tail—always behind—at flag 
raising. 

A good short story might be profitably 
written with any one of these don’ts for a 
title. But for the true Scout—enough said. 


Mr. Vreeland 


on “Camp Resourcefulness” 

















few words what I consider the most 


Be. LIFE has asked me to say in a 
important thing-in the planning or 





And here is Mr. 
Frederick RK. 
Vreeland, natu- 
ralist, plant ex- 
plorer, camper, 
scout official 





conduct of a successful Boy Scout Camp. 

In my opinion the keynote of camping, 
whether for Boy Scouts or grown men, is 
resourcefulness. 

Our forefathers, who furnished the bone 
and sinew of our country, were obliged to 
be resourceful in meeting the demands of 
their pioneer life. Today, our lives are so 
complex, and we have everything done for 
us to such an extent, that we are in danger 
of degenerating into parasites. It is good 
for us, therefore, to get out into the woods 
from time to time, living as close to nature- 
as possible, standing on our own feet and 
doing things for ourselves. 

. how seen so-called camps in which 
there were elaborate tents, already pitched, 
with nice board floors and comfortable 
beds, all meals supplied by a professional 
cook, and nothing for the boys to do but 
walk in and.enjoy themselves. To my mind 
this is not a camp—it is a boarding house. 

In a real Scout camp, the Scouts them- 
selves should be thrown on their own re- 
sources and encouraged to do for them- 
selves everything that they are able to do. 
Each Scout should have his own tent, which 
he pitches himself, should make his own 
bed, get his own wood and do at least a 
part of his own cooking. I do not mean 
that all food should be prepared by the 
Scouts—this is asking too much, especially 
of the inexperienced, for good nutrition is 
of the utmost importance; but each Scout 
should be encouraged to learn how to pro- 
vide for himself, and to do more and more 
as he gains experience. 

As a case in point, I would mention the 
camp that has been conducted for many 
years by Scout Commissioner. Frank F. 
Gray, of Montclair. Here the boys not 
only do their own work individually, but 
picked Scouts are responsible for organi- 
zation and discipline. The camp is divided 
into wards of six or eight Scouts each, 
presided over by an appointed leader. 


These, in turn, are responsible to the 
Mayor. A Scout who has oversight of the 
entire camp, assigns the tent sites, 


chooses the night watch, appoints the camp 
inspectors, etc. These inspectors examine 
every tent each morning, and I can testify 
that they are very strict. The canoes, ail 
of which were made by their owners, are 
under the command of an Ad- 
miral of the Fleet, and no Scout 
may go on the water without 
first reporting to him. The bank, 
the store, the lifeguard are all in 
the hands of responsible Scouts. 

On one occasion, a camp 
of forty boys moved from its 
location on a certain lake; 
each shouldered his pack and 
marched through the woods to 
another lake, a mile and a half 
away, where they pitched their 
tents and established a new 
camp, in a single day, Of course, 
the heavy supplies and camp 
chests were taken by a wagon 
over a roundabout route. That 
night, there gathered around the 
camp fire a group of very tired 
and happy Scouts, proud of the 
fact that they had accomplished 
with their own hands and on 
their own resources, a feat that 
was really worth while. 

It is this kind of experience 
that develops responsibility and 
resourcefulness, and the kind of 
moral and spiritual prepared- 
ness that our country needs in 
these days of an overdeveloped 
social system. 
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About Bridge Building 











F you are in the open country or wilder- 

ness with neither ropes, spikes nor nails, 
you may build a Dan Beard Pioneer bridge 
as one troop did in one of the pictures on 
the double page this month. 

The diagram here is an aeroplane view 
of the skeleton of one of these bridges. It 
is made of four long logs and one short 
one. The long logs are placed with the 
small ends crossing each other, each pair 
of logs forming what woodsmen call a 
scissors. Across the crotch of the pair 


How the logs “lock” (view is from above) 


of scissors the short log is placed. Now 
the more weight you place upon this bridge 
the firmer it becomes until you reach the 
breaking point, but the breaking point 
is beyond any weight: that you boys 
will place upon the structure. After you 
have the skeleton as shown in the dia- 
gram a top structure may be added by lay- 
ing logs from the shores to the short cross 
log in the crotch of the scissors. A pair 
from each shore may be laid across this 
way and then a corduroy pathway laid 
over the two logs as in the illustration on 
the double page. 


Aw Enctneer’s Brince 


In planning a bridge for heavier and 
more permanent use, boys should always 
follow some standard design and be sure 
that they know just what they are doing. 

The bridge shown in the illustration is 
known as the Single Sling Stiffened. The 
two uprights on shore and the anchor ropes 
are additions to an ordinary single sling 
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The single sling, stiffened 


bridge, and when these are used the span 
is said to be stiffened. This can be made 
by lashing the timbers together. Practical- 
ly no hard-vare is needed. 

The diagram, of course, shows only one 
set of supports. Another set just like 
those shown are placed on the other side 
of the bridge. The A-shaped braces in the 
center carry most of the load. They should 
be firmly planted in the bank and ought 
not to slant from the vertical at an angle 
of more than 45 degrees. In other. words, 
to get the best results, these center props 
should not be inclined more than half way 
from the vertical to the horizontal. The 
upright stakes on each bank, over which 
the anchor ropes pass, should, if possible, 
be made high enough so that the ropes 
which run to the main supports will, when 
drawn tight, approximate a right angle 
with the supports. The ropes are anchored 
by driving heavy stakes into the ground. 

The Single Sling Stiffened, if made of 

ood material, will stand up under a very 
feavy load, 





The Brownie Boy 


There’s great fun out-doors in taking Brownie 
pictures and there’s great fun in-doors in developing 
and printing. 

There’s not only the fun of having the pictures but 
the little camera and the literature we furnish with it, 
(including the magazine Kodakery free for a whole 
year) gives a good foundation in photography. 


Brownie Cameras $1.25 and up. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuesrer, N. Y. 

















CAMP BEACON Gentleman’s private preserve—5000 acres. Long Lake, 

Adirondack Mts., New York. Heart of the Wilderness. 
Exceptional camp for healthy, refined boys of particular parents only. Character development, 
tutoring and rational outdoor sports under experienced physicians and university graduate. 
Pure spring water, milk, cream, from estate; plenty wholesome food. Fine buildings, tents and 
equipment. Handsome booklet on request. Rates absolutely inclusive. No extras. References. 


LOUIS C. WOODRUFF, A. M., 107 West 76th Street, Apartment 9, New York 
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That Spin to School 
In the Morning Air 


just naturally tickles a boy pink, makes 
ine feel good all over, brightens his 
wits, puts him in fettle for those studies 
of today which will mean so much a 
few years from now. 


Growing boys find their ideal fun, exer- 
cise, development, and compartionship 
when they ride the 1917 Electrically 


Fudiam 
Bicycle 


They find the Indian is known as the 
foremost in construction, strength, last- 
ing qualities, and trouble-proofness. 


They find its motorcycle style lines 
make it the snappiest looker in the 
bicycle world. indian streamline effect; 
battery holder; strongest crank hanger; 
big headlight, a necessity where the law 
uires that bicycles be lighted; strong 
ector; quadruple crown and braced 
members; motorcycle type handlebars; 
Troxel saddle; coaster brake—more big, 
useful features than any other bicycle 
ever offered. 
Write for Bicycle Catalog telling all 
about and picturing the Electrically 
Equipped and ten other 1917 model 
Indian Bicycles. 
Made and backed by the makers of the 
‘amous Indian Big Twin Powerplus and 
Light Twin Motocycles. . 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO 
840 State St. Springfield, Mass. 
Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World 














HANDSOME AND USEFUL 


OOD TOOLS MAKE YOUR FF 
WORK WORTH WHILE Es 


quicker results, and % 
you no more than toy tools if you FF 
ask for 4 


“RED DEVIL” TOOLS | 


The standard tools the skilled me- 
chanic uses. Kn z 










good tools 
i @! for literature, free. 
one & HEMENWAY CO., INC. 








ly hambers St. New York City 
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From Dan Beard’s Duffel Bag 





By DANIEL CARTER BEARD 


National Scout Commissioner, Associate Editor of 
“Boys’ Life” 


4. A SCOUT IS FRIENDLY. 


He is a friend to all and a 
brother to every other scout. 


SCOUT is friendly and that is the 
A reason a Scout has so many friends. 

A great man has said, “If you want 
friends, be one.” A Scout is friendly to 
everybody and everything, except that 
which represents evil, or wrong-doing—by 
which you are to understand that he may 
be friendly to the criminal, but not to the 
crime. 

During the Civil War on the border 
States, where the National Scout Commis- 
sioner lived, the boys were bitter in their 
partisanship. They were Union boys or 
they were Confederate boys, and the 
Union boy and the Confederate did not 
speak as they passed by. By the chance 
of surroundings and parentage, your Na- 
tional Scout Commissioner was a Union 
boy—and I say by the accident of birth 
and surroundings because some of his near 
relatives were Confederates, but that has 
nothing to do with the story. 


A Deer-Lam Ptior 


There were seven or eight of our gang 
sitting on the ash dump at the end of 
Third street, in Covington, Kentucky, 
where that street jumps off into the Lick- 
ing river bottom, and we were boasting 
what we would do, should we be so for- 
tunate as to see an escaping rebel prisoner. 
We believed in efficiency and cooperation 
and so evolved plans and details as to how 
we should act. Some of the boys were to 
trip him up, and as he fell the others were 
to pile on top of him and hold him down, 
while still another boy was to run for a 
clothes line with which to hang the unfor- 
tunate victim to a lamppost. It was a 
beautifully laid out campaign. There was 
not a flaw in it. Every lad knew the part 
he was to take; but it did not work. 


Anp How Ir Workep 


While we were still discussing the cam- 
paign we heard rapidly approaching foot- 
steps back of us, and turning around we 
saw the much-wished-for escaped prisoner. 
There was ‘no doubt about his identity. 
He had on gray trousers and a gray shirt, 
and no hat or coat, or vest. He was run- 
ning for his life. That was evident in 
every feature of his face. The white of his 
eyes showed in a circle, he was white- with 
prison pallor, his lips were drawn tight 
over his teeth. He bounded straight for 
us boys, leaped over our heads, went down 
the ash-dump with giant strides to the 
river bottom, and turning up-stream dis- 


appeared behind the fence of Old Mother yy 


Drygashes Yard. 

The gang of youngsters sitting on the 
ash-dump did not pursue the prisoner. 
They made no effort to trip him up. No 
one attempted to pile +g his heaving 
back. No one thought of the clothes line 





Mr. Beard and his noggin, photographed by 
Scout Crankshaw, Troop 1, Elmhurst, 
NV. Y., when it was 4 degrees below zero. 


with which to hang him. Something was 
wrong in their calculation. The escaping 
prisoner did not look as the boys had pic- 
tured in their minds. The lads sat there, 
said nothing, but looked at each other. 


Tue Pvursvers 


A moment later there was the patter of 
many feet behind their backs, and here 
came a group of soldiers, with dark blue 
blouses and light blue trousers, and soft 
cloth caps, tipped over in front. Each 
soldier had a shiny bright musket with a 
shiny bright — affixed. The soldiers 
were Union soldiers, the “boys in blue,” 
who were loved so well, but there was 
something wrong with the whole affair. 
The lads felt no love for that group of 
men. The shining muskets and bayonets 
which they had always so much admired 
had a different meaning. They were cruel 
and barbarous implements. 


Trarrors? 

The sergeant in charge reached the group 
of boys, and panting with his exertions, 
jerked out the inquiry: “Did you see a 
man run by this way?” Six or eight little 


-youngsters solemnly shook their heads and 


meekly replied, “No, sir.” 

Yes, your own National Scout Commis- 
sioner told a deliberate lie, a man who, 
with all the force of his arguments, in- 
sists upon the scouts being truthful. 


To-day with his more worldly wisdom, 
he might simply have stared at the sol- 
diers and said nothing, but we were only 
a group of little bgys, some of us not yet 
of the scout age. e were taken unawares 
by a sudden problem. We had to make 
our decision quickly, and while that de- 
cision was not truthful, it was FRIEND- 
- The escaping prisoner was no longer 
a hated Confederate. He was a human 
being like our own fathers, who loved us, 
and he was running to save his life for 
his mother, his sister or his wife, and we 
little fellows could not in our hearts con- 
demn him to death. ; 
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Wuar Wovtp You Have Done? 


This was an act of friendliness, if not 
of truthfulness. I give this incident be- 
cause this story is true, and the problem 
most interesting. Ask your parents what 
the Scout Commissioner should have done 
under the circumstances. Ask your Scout- 
master what he would have done under 
the circumstances. Ask your Sunday 
school teacher what he would have done 
under the circumstances. Then write and 
tell Boys’ Lire what the National Scout 
Commissioner should have done. 

A Scout is friendly. He is willing to 
help other people at all times and under 
all circumstances. Was it right to help 
the escaping prisoner? 

Wuar Wovtp toe Famiry Turx? 


To make this problem more intricate, it 
might be well to say that at the time it 
happened your National Scout Commis- 
sioner’s father was serving on General 
Lew Wallace’s staff in the Union Army. 
His brother, Harry, was captain of Com- 
pany L, Thirtieth Missouri Volunteers, 
down in front of Vicksburg. His brother, 
Frank, was with the Seventh Ohio Volun- 
teers, in West Virginia. His brother, 
James, was with 100-day men, Union 
volunteers, down in Paducah, Kentucky. 
One of his uncles was in the Provost Mar- 
shall’s office, U. S. A:, and the other uncle 
was at Shiloh. This was all the male mem- 
bers there were in his immediate family 
and yet the small boy, representing the 
man of the house, the real male head of 
a strong Union house, shook that male 
head and said, “No, sir,” because he was 
friendly. 

A Scout is friendly to animals. He will 
not step on the cat’s tail, or throw stones 
at the ki-yi, or attach tin cans to a dog’s 
caudal appendage. In,other words, he will 
not wantonly inflict pain upon any one or 
anything. On the contrary, he will render 
first aid to an injured animal. He will 
bind up the wound of a blood-thirsty bull 
dog, that has been out scrapping with a 
friend. He will not unnecessarily use a 
whip upon a horse. A Scout has a kind 
word, a smile, a nod and a pleasant greet- 
ing for man, woman, child, bird and beast. 


A Crow 1s Frrenpty, Bur— 


The Scout Commissioner once owned a 
crow, and the crow was friendly to him. 
The crow was also friendly to the Scout 
Commissioner’s dog, and to the Scout 
Commissioner’s family, but the crow was 
no Scout. He did have an exaggerated 
quality of loyalty, but he did not help 
other people at all times. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that he helped himself 
upon every opportunity. He was not 
friendly with anyone outside of his own 
immediate circle—he was even treacherous. 

When the pastor called upon the Scout 
Commissioner’s mother, the crow came 
walking sideways into the room, hippity- 
hop, with only two tail feathers in good 
order and an otherwise disreputable .ap- 
pearance. When the pastor saw this bird, 
he said in a mild, gentle voice of aston- 
ishment, “Why, what a strange creature,” 
and he held out his finger for the bird 
to hop upon. The bird immediately 
availed himself of the invitation and hop- 
ped upon the finger, then ruffing up his 
back feathers, in a deep voice exclaimed, 
“Hello!” after which he drew back his 
head, like a woodpecker, and brought down 
the heavy beak on the space between the 
fore finger and thumb of the minister’s 
hand. He made a hole there about the 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Standards of Service 


villages. One-fourth of the 
10,000,000 telephones in the 
Bell System are rural. They 
reach more places than there 
are post offices. Along the 
highways and private lanes the 
telephone poles lead straight up 
to the farmer’s door. 


He need not stir from the 
cheerful hearth ablaze in winter, 
nor grope along dark roads at 
night for friendly news or aid 
in time of trouble. Right in the 
heart of his home is his tele- 
phone. It is the American 
farmer’s key to the outside 
world, and in no other country 
is it found, 


In rural communities clusters 
of mail delivery boxes at the 
crossroads evidence Uncle 
Sam's postal service. Here the 
neighbors trudge from their 
homes—perhaps a few yards, 
perhaps a quarter mile or so— 
for their mail. 


Comprehensive as is the 
government postal system, still 
the service rendered by its mail 
carriers is necessarily restricted, 
as the country dweller knows. 


Long before rural delivery 
was established the Bell System 
began to link up the farmhouse 
with the neighboring towns and 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ComPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 








50c Over 100,000 “American Bankrolls” iid, Eoinspurse and ‘Cardsease Ry ag 


Postpaid 
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Satisfaction a te 
oe dora heh ade GUA 
Fits Any Pocket for “‘Bankroll” or sent alone for 
For Ladies &% THER GOODS CO., DEPT.48-6, RAVENSWOOD, CHICAGO 
gentlemen Bt ng 20¢... Fraternal Embiema 250 “= * Incorporated 1910 
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Are You Sure? 


N the steep down grade or the 
elbow turn is your brake one 
that you can place absolute con- 


fidence in? An unreliable brake is 
worse than no brake at all. It gets 
you into trouble. There is one way 
of being sure, sure for once and all 
time. quip your bicycle with the 
recognized standard brake equip- 


a 


DUPLEX’ COASTER BRAKE 


With this famous brake on your hub you 
can go where you please with absolute 
knowledge that it will control your speed 
no matter what demands you may make 
on it. Cyclists have tried it for years 
under all conditions and have found it 
never- failing. 

Its action is powerful, smooth and 
flexible, enabling you to stop instantly or 
gradually. Its large ball bearings and 
sturdy construction make it everlastingly 
durable. This is the brake that has 
grown up with the bicycle—I6 years of 
satisfactory service. It is 100% efficient. 
See that the Corbin Duplex is on your 
wheel. Equipped by all bicycle dealers 
everywhere. 

“Corbin Control Means Safety 

Assured”’ 


It doubles the comfort and pleasure of 
riding. 


The Corbin Screw Corporation 
The American Hardware Corp., Successor 
206 High Street New Britain, Conn. 
Branches: New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Makers of Corbin-Brown 3 
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In the Scout Cave 


“Capios” and Roughnecks 


By THE CAVE SCOUT 








“6 AY, Mr. Cave Scout, you must have 
S found a check in that letter you are 
reading, you seem so pleased over 

it.” 

Oh, hello, fellows! I was so interested 
in this letter that I guess I didn’t hear you 
come in. On the level, gang, it’s one of 
the best letters I ever read—just makes 
me feel good all over, and glad I’m con- 
nected with the good old B. S. A. Would 


to stay on the square that helped me so 
often to overcome the desire to go out with 
the gang and do other things which were off 
color. 

Ever since that time I’ve been going 
ahead in Scouting. First I was made patrol 
leader and later assistant Scoutmaster,; and 
all the time it has been this force more 
than anything else that has been, and is now, 
helping me to develop into a “four-square.” 
_. that’s all I have to say, fellows, except, 
if there is a fellow in your troop who is 
slipping up on_ his Law and Oath, don’t 
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SMITH BROTHERS’ 
S$.B. COUGH DROPS 
CHASE COLDS FIVE CENTS 
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you like to hear it? 


“You bet!” 
All right then, here it is: 


Dear Mr. Cave Scout: 

May I come in and warm myself at your 
fire? Pretty intelligent looking bunch of 
Scouts here, isn’t it? -Say, Mr. Cave Man, 
may I tell the fellows what I’ve gotten out 
of Scouting? You see it’s nearly my sixth 
Scout birthday and I’ve received so much in 
those six years that I’d like to pass a little 
along. 

I guess when I started in as a tenderfoot, 
I was attracted more by the fun than any- 
thing else. There was loads of fun in drill- 
ing and hikes and other doings, and I got 
my full share. It wasn’t so terribly long, 
though, until the novelty had worn off, an 
I began to lose interest and to forget that 
- cout Is Trustworthy,” and the rest of 
it. Pretty soon the fellows were saying: 
“Oh, Capio is a peach of a Scout, he is— 
going around with Fat and the gang and 
smoking pills!” They had plenty of reason 
to say this, too, for it was true, this and 
more too. 

Well, sir, it’s a good thing we had a wise 
Scoutmaster, or I’d be one of Fat’s gang 
now, in all probability. The Scoutmaster: 
instead of hauling me over the coals and 
then kicking me out, gave me a chance to 
qualify_as a patrol leader, the same as the 
rest. Did I deserve it? Not by a jugful, 
and I bet it rather galled some of the Scouts 
to think they might have me over them; but 
they didn’t have much to say. I made up 
my mind, though, that as for letting them 
catch me up on the Oath and Law so far as 
peas went, there would be nothing doing. 

promised myself that I would live up to 
the bargain, and stick to my post. 

It wasn’t a path of roses that I trod, for 
on one hand, the gang were always tryin 
to get me back, rt on the other, my patro 
didn’t seem to want to forget what had 
done before. But had resolved to stick 
and stick I did. Each time FE told Fat 
“No, I can’t go with you this evening,’ 
the easier it was to do it the next time. 

hree years ago when our Scoutmaster 
was taken sick, it was up to someone to 
take hold and keep things going. I thought, 
of course, the fellows wouldn't stand for my 
doing it, seeing who I was, so you can im- 
agine my surprise when five of them came 
around to me and asked me if I wouldn’t 
take charge until Mr. H was well. 

Now you can believe me when I say that 
I had my doubts about the success of such a 
scheme, but since the fellows were_so in- 
sistent, I said, “Yes.” But you bet I had a 
member of the troop committee attend every 
meeting. 

Things went along fine, and you couldn’t 
have asked for more perfect loyalty. i 

This was the beginning of the strong in- 
fluence that Scouting has had on me. The 
fellows all looked up to me and some way 
or other when the “Old Nick” ‘seemed to be 
pulling at my coat-tails for all he was worth, 
it was the fact that the fellows expected me 





kick him out, but get in under him and 

boost, and you will then do a great big 

good turn which is really worth while. 
“Carpio,” Assistant Scoutmaster, 


vo I have his full name and the num- 
ber of his commission right here handy, 
but I guess that letter doesn’t need any 
name hitched on to it to make it effective. 
And while we’re all here together I just 
want to say that one of the best things 
about the Scout Movement is the fact that 
there are so many “Capios” in it. Hun- 
dreds of older Scouts are going into the 
work as patrol leaders and assistant Scout- 
masters. A number already have their 
commissions as Scoutmasters. Golly, fel- 
lows, think what a hum-dinger bunch of 
Scoutmasters these “Capios” will make with 
all their experience in actual Scouting ac- 
tivities! Wonder how many prospective 
“Capios” there are here in the Cave to- 
day. Think it over. 


‘sq AY, Mr. Cave Scout, when you read 
that part of “Capio’s” letter telling 

about Fat and his gang, it made me think 
about the trouble we have been having with 
our club-room. If you will look in the 
question hole I guess you will find a letter 
there telling about it.” 

Where is your troop located? 

“In a town in Illinois.” 

Yes, here’s your letter. I'll read it to 
the bunch: 


, Our patrol has rented a room for a meet- 
ing place, and we have it fixed up with 
pennants, a good lamp and stove, a book- 
case and twenty-two books. The boys of 
our village are jealous of us and they try 
to break in to bust things up. 

To-day, when the patrol leader and I were 
up there cleaning the room out, one of these 
fellows, who is 17 years old, and some of 
his bunch tried to break in. The patrol 
leader and myself armed ourselves with a 
pair of Indian clubs and our staffs, and if 
they had busted clear into the room we 
would have busted them over the bean. One 
of them looked in through the window and 
when he saw us he said: “Here are some 
of the poor Rubes now.” But they couldn’t 
get in because we had a good stout lock on 
the door. 

This same bunch of roughnecks want to 
get a room next to ours to shoot craps in 
and gamble with cards, and we are afraid 
we will get a bad name. We have passed 
two rules like this: “No. 1: The room must 
be kept closed between 8.00 A. M. and 4.20 
P. M. on school days. No. 2: Nobody shall 
be admitted to the room except Scouts un- 
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less the Scoutmaster or assistant scoutmaster 
; is present.” We have also thought of ask- 
a ing the night police and watchman to keep 
an eye on the room when we are away. 

What else can we do?” 





V ELL, Sir, you surely have hit upon 
one of the most puzzling problems 
in the whole Scout Movement. Ever since 
the first troop was started there have been 
gangs of fellows who have seemed to make 
it their particular business to interfere 
with Scout activities. Seems to me, though, 
that they are not quite as pestiferous as 
pe SS they used to be. 


The Cave Scout knows of a lot of such 
meddlesome gangs that have been ‘cured of 
ws their activities by becoming interested in 
Scouting and joining- troops. That is ab- 
solutely the best seheme I know of to 
handle such situations, and there are more 
) cases than you think in which it will work. 
In most cases these same fellows who 
cause trouble, deep ddwn in their hearts 
would like to be Scouts, only they have 
never had anybody to get them interested 
and show them how. Talk about a summer 
camping trip, or a long summer hike, and 
they will be pretty sure to become inter- 
ested. If they once get that far it ought 
not to be hard to make Scouts of them. 


Talk this over with your Scoutmaster 
and members of your Troop Committee, 
and among the whole you ought to find 
some way of getting these fellows as 
Scouts. That would be a whole lot better 
than having to watch your headquarters 
all the time and asking the police for pro- 
tection. 

But if you fail in this plan, don’t get 
discouraged, for while these trouble-makers 
will probably make things unpleasant for 
you for some time, they will get tired of 
° it after a while. Just go right along tend- 
ing to your own business, taking good care, 
of course, to protect yourselves and your 
property and they will stop pestering you 
in a little while. This has been the case in 
dozens of troops the Cave Scout knows 
about. 


The rules you have passed seem to me 



















Ride the Goodrich 
GIANT 


Here, boys, is the strongest, finest-built 
Bicycle Tire ever made—the Goodrich 
GIANT Safety Tread, made in the World’s 
Largest Rubber Factory. It has no rival! 


The GIANT—and only the See the massive three-bar 
GIANT — has two plies of treaddesign(*‘C””). Noother 
specially - woven motorcycle bicycle tire can support you 
fabric, withpure rubberforced 0 Safely on slippery streets, 
through the loose meshes until pe y Thi Safet, Ty i di 
it becomes one solid and ir- rng, > wtaagecne A ni 

: sign has been made famous on 
separable unit, aS yon can - millions of Goodrich Auto- 
see (‘*B’’). mobile Tires. 

The GIANT—and only the Ask your dealer about the 
GIANT—has such a thick GIANT andtheother Bicycle 
tread (‘‘A’’) of black, sinewy ‘Tires in the complete Gond- 
rubber—the same kind used rich line, ‘each a leader ‘nits 
in the big Goodrich Automo-_ class.”’ A price, a tread, and 


to be all right, and I don’t blame you a bile Tires. a style to suit everyoue. 
bit for asking the police to protect your . ° 
property when you are not there to do so The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 
yourselves. It is always best, though, to Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


have the rooms open only when the Scout- 
master or Assistant Scoutmaster is there. 
But—idon’t forget that the BEST thing 
to do is to turn that gang of hoodlums 
into Scouts. 
Might be a lot of “Capios” in the bunch. 
Tue Cave Scour.’ 


GOODRICH | «. 
BICYCLE TIRES 


Boy Scouts Help at President's 


Inauguration 
IVE THOUSAND Scouts assisted at 


tT Washington on March 8. “Many of then | (i a/™ <oe 2'|| TELESCOPE COT 















BED 


Ideal for camp, home, lawn, porch, roof, automobile, yacht or motor boat 
REAL BED—not a makeshift. Can be set up in a min- 
ute or two and as quickly taken down. Folds like an 
umbrella and can easily be carried in hand or trunk. Soft, 
springy and comfortable. The trestle work construction 
takes up all slack—prevents sagging. Readily adjusts itself 
to all uneven surfaces. Stands high off ground, a protec- 
tion against dampness. Large and strong—will sustain 
over 800 pounds. Will not tip. Nothing to get out of or- 
der. Made of best quality canvas, hard-wood and new 
process rust-proof iron. 
At Tent and Sporting Goods Dealers 
If not at your dealers’ we will forward on receipt of price, $3.50. 
Express prepaid, to points east of Rocky Mountains. 
Descriptive booklet sent upon request 
TELESCOPE COT BED CO. 545 East 79th St., New York 





those who came from other. cities—did 
extra -work and saved their, money for 
weeks in order to make the trip. 

} A thousand surrounded the reviewing 

stand. Other thousands lined the route of 
the parade. Many were trampled by the 
surging crowds, but they stuck to the job 
—too busy even to stop for lunch. 

Three hundred first aid cases were han- 
d'ed. When there was no more important 
work to do, the Scouts busied themselves 
by chasing hats which the wind blew off. 

The greatest heroes of all were those 
who volunteered for service which kept 
them from seeing the parade. 
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‘Scouts Jus} 


When they com to 
they're not gs 
—well, a Scou} is 


4 


This one, from Norwood, Ohio, is hung from two pairs of “scissors.” It 
will hold a good weight and stand the wear and tear. The substantial hand 
rail and the rustic lattice work are good features. 


QUA 


m 


> 
° 
A short span is easily constructed. Two logs, firmly a 
ing, and pay J hand rails are the essential parts. |Don’ 
r 


do for a foot bridge, but fasten the ends of the logjso 
bach, Chattanjoga 


Stream wide and shallow and swift, and plenty of stones, yet 
these Vermilion, Ohio, Scouts, under Scoutmaster W. E. ——> 
Childs, bridged it. —~ 


Here the “scissors” are underneath. They stiffen al st 
capacity. As the ends of the logs rest in the groun@ oak 
This one will hold as much as the stringpieces will bear. Hand rails or possible. Some d 
guide ropes might save someone a ducking. Troop 14, The Bronx, New 
York, built this in fifteen minutes. (Photograph from A. G. Clarke.) 
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s Bridge It! 


comfito creek or gully 
ot stifmped, because 
Scouw} is Resourceful. 


= 
= 
= 
= 
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These Chinese Scouts had the advantage of Bag | bamboo, light and strong. 
Method used is the same as the Norwood, Ohio, Scouts used (see opposite), 
though this one was built in Shanghai, China. reer from T. C. Lau. 


s, firmly anchored at the ends, good cross pieces or plank- 
arts. \Don't forget the last. Even one log and a rail would 
he logjso it cannot turn. Photograph from M. J. Burel- 
hattanjoga, Tenn. 


“I stood on the bridge at midnight” was not written . oo 
this one unless the author was a slack wire walker. 
tograph from Kenneth Le Blond, Waxahachie, Teans. 
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erly oe a2 par g ae 
MARE PEE? 


fen thi) string pieces and greatly increase their carrying 
groun oak, or cedar or cypress should be used if 
sai: ee Light material may be used—if you know how. See how the uprights and 
roadway are stiffened? Used to be done with hog chains in the old days. 
This is another fine piece of work by Troop 14, The Bronx, New York City. 
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Scouts— 


Keep dry and comfortable 
in this fine tent— 


‘“‘The Rover” 


complete only $4.50 


The “Cravenette” Proof makes 
this tent water-tight without add- 
ing an ounce to its weight. Weighs 
only 7 pounds—easy to pack on 
your back when going on a hike— 
no tent poles to lug along, you sim- 
ply tie the ridge rope between two 
trees. Plenty of room for 3 or 4 
boys. 


Made of high-grade khaki drill- 
ing, double sewn. Comes complete 
with ropes and stakes already to 
set up. You'll find it at your 
sporting goods store or send us post 
office money order for $4.50. We 
ship the tent PREPAID. 


SABIC 


” 


Bereneill 


TENTS 


come in all sizes and prices—scout 
tents, camp tents, canoe tents, mo- 
tor tents, wigwam tents and nomad 
tents. The only Genuine “Craven- 
ette’’ Proofed Tents. 


FREE— 


Tells all you need to know about pre- 
paring for the trip and making camp. 
Send for your Free Copy. 

THE FRED F. SABEY CO., INC. 
123 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





“Guide for Campers” and 
complete tent catalog. 











Build and Fly a 
cum War Aeroplane 
> 


Greatest sport you ever had; teaches 
you the principles of aviation. With 
“IDEAL” accurate 








in pean 
eeatice. Build a model 
| Il send you 3 ft. Scale 
| Drawinas with “building yt flying . a at 













48 pages full of infor- 
ices, etc. Sc postpaid. 


TEROPLINE & SUPPLY’ CO. W Warren Si. & West Broadway, New York 
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Life Savers 


By ARMSTRONG PERRY 


NYONE who has gone 
A sailing—and most every- 
body Sen—inoen how the 
boom watches for a chance to 
swat a fellow when he isn’t 
looking. A five-year-old caught 
it right behind the ear -one af- 
ternoon last August. He was 
sailing with his ten-year-old 
brother at Weekapaug, R. I. 
It was a mean thing to do, but 
the boom picked out the small- 
est boy and knocked him clean 
overboard. The older boy was 
frightened and called for help. 
A hundred feet to leeward, 
Mervyn W. Jewell, a Pa- 
trol Leader of Troop 3, Web- 
ster, Mass., was paddling his 
canoe. He heard the cry and 
tried to force his craft into the 
wind. The bow was light and 
would not turn. So the Scout 
took off his shoes and jumped in. 
The water was full of grass. 
This made swimming: difficult 
and dangerous. But it in- 
creased the small boy’s peril too, 
so Jewell made the best time 
he could. 

Before the Scout could reach the little 
fellow, the boy in the boat came about and 
ran over his brother. In spite of this the 
youngster bobbed up again and the Scout 
got him. 

It was ten minutes before help arrived. 
With rare presence of mind the Scout 
simply held himself and the boy up by 
treading water. If he had attempted the 
long swim to shore, both might have been 
lost. 

The brother with the unmanageable boat 
came back eventually, and other craft 
reached the scene. 

The Scout reported that the accident oc- 
curred at 4:41 P. M. How did he know? 
Looked at his watch. What! While he 
was swimming? No, afterwards. Not be- 
ing a submarine watch, it stopped when it 
filled with water. Jewell has a dandy 
bronze honor medal to wear on the fob 


now. 

Longe ote in a stone quarry sounds 
like a hard proposition. It turned out 

that way, too, in Philadelphia last June. 

The swimming hole was eighty feet deep. 
The water went in when the rock came 
out. 

Lex Newman, a twelve-year-old tender- 
foot of troop 24, was sitting on the bank. 
He heard the ground sliding, looked up, 
and saw a boy fall in. 

The Scout started on the jump. Before 
he could reach the first victim another boy, 
who had attempted the rescue, needed as- 
sistance. As he was nearer, Newman 
took him first. After breaking a double 
grip—arms around the neck and legs 
around the waist—he brought his “man” to 
shore. 

Then he started for the other boy, but 
the deep, dark water had swallowed him. 

The National Court of Honor awarded a 
bronze medal. 


E all make mistakes sometimes, but 
not everyone is obliged to risk his life 
in order to atone for one. That was what 
Ray A. Wilber had to do last September. 





Scout Honor Medal 


for Life- 


Ray was sixteen and he knew 
how to swim. All right for him 
to go sailing, probably, but he 
ought not to have taken a feliow 
¥who couldn’t swim on a day 
when the wind was strong. 

The boat had a flat bottom. 
A puff, and over she went. 
Wilber was in the bow. The 
anchor line twisted about his 
feet. It took a minute or two 
to clear himself. Then he 
caught his comrade. 

Every time he tried to help 
his chum into the capsized boat 
it rolled over. Three times this 
happened. Every time the task 
grew harder and his strength 
less. At last, help arrived. 

Since he acted so courage- 
ously and efficiently in the crisis 
the National Court of Honor 
gladly sent a letter of Com- 
mendation. 

HEY do not teach physics 

in Kindergarten, so_ it 
would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect a six-year-old boy to know 
the laws of momentum. 

There is one kid in Hull, 
Massachusetts, however, who knows this 
much about it now: That when a mov- 
able object (a small boy, for example), is 
superimposed upon another movable ob- 


Saving 


ject (on the stern of a rowboat for ex- 


ample), and the heavier movable object 
suddenly stops, the lighter movable object 
keeps right on moving as a result of its 
momentum. 


“Push me out,” says he. Somebody did. 

The boat came to the end of its rope 
and stopped. The boy wasn’t tied and he 
didn’t stop. 


By the use of certain leverages, hy- 
draulic principles and other physical phe- 
nomena—not to mention Scout training 
and common sense—Rhyner R. Lamm, of 
Troop 1, Fort Strong, Mass., extracted the 
small boy from his liquid surroundings, to 
which his lungs refused to adapt them- 
selves, and thenceforth his physiognomy 
was lubricated only by the saline fluidity 
secreted by his own lachrymal glands. 
No risk, no medal, but the Scout was 
warmly commended for his promptness by 
the National Court of Honor. 


WIDOWED mother with four chil- 

dren would have lost her main support 
if Melbourne H. White, first-class Scout in 
Troop 1, of Newport, Vt., had not been 
courageous, strong and well trained. 

Her oldest boy was swimming in Lake 
Memphremagog. He became exhausted 
and his younger brother, although plucky, 
was too light to make the rescue. 

The Scout sensed the situation and 
handled it admirably. By using artificial 
respiration, after bringing the young man 
up from a depth of eight feet and swim- 
ming forty feet to shore, he saved the 
widow from a terrible bereavement. 

The hero testified that his own life was 
in little danger, and accepted modestly the 
Letter of Commendation. 


HREE campers were returning from a 
trip across the lake. Fifty feet from 
the shore their canoe tipped, and went over, 


. 
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Two came up laughing and they started 
after the floating pillows. One of them 
suddenly realized that the third member of 
the party was missing. Promptly he dove. 
Remaining under water as long as possible, 
he made a careful search, but without suc- 
cess. The other tried with the same result. 

Time was passing and the danger in- 
creased. The first Scout dove again as deep 
as he could, and this time he saw the boy 
for whom he was searching. 

About fifty feet from the landing the 
boy who was being rescued began to strug- 
gle. The rescuer wrenched himself loose 
and got a new hold. Both were finally 
picked up by a boat which had put out 
from shore and resuscitation methods were 
applied to the boy who had been sub- 
merged. 

The boy who made the rescue was Wal- 
lace V. R. Fretts, of Troop 4, Utica, N. Y. 
He is a first class Scout and has eleven 
merit badges. The National Court of 
Honor awarded a bronze honor medal. 





Pioneer Scouts May Earn Merit 
Badges 


= National Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America has decided that 
Pioneer Scouts shall be allowed to take 
merit badge tests in the same way as 
Scouts who are members of troops. 

When a Pioneer Scout has prepared him- 
self for a merit badge test,.by studying 
the Handbook and securing as much help 
as possible from experts in his neighbor- 
hood, he will secure an application blank 
from the National Court of Honor and 
apply for the registration of an Examining 
Committee. He will also ask Headquar- 
ters for Merit Badge application blanks. 
The committee will have, for its chairman, 
the superintendent of schools, a school prin- 
cipal or some other school official, and the 
other two members will be men who are 
competent to judge whether the Scout is 
qualified to receive the badge or not. The 
Scout will secure the chairman and the 
chairman will appoint the other members. 

The Scout will be examined by an ex- 
pert in the subject—some man whose testi- 
mony will be accepted by the examining 
committee. The expert will fill out his part 
of the Merit Badge application . blank. 
Then the Scout will appear at a meeting 
of the Examining Committee and answer 
such questions as they may ask. If satis- 
fied that the Scout has met the require- 
ments, the Examining Committee will en- 
dorse the applicatios and send it to the 
National Court of Honor. 


Our Flag and Our National 
Anthen: 


LL Scouts fly our national flag, but 

many of them, like many uninformed 
adults, do not lower it at sunset. It-is 
considered a mark of disrespect to allow 
the flag to fly throughout the night. 

Flags hung against a wall should be 
straight or flat, not draped, and the union, 
or star field, should be in the upper left- 
hand corner to the observer if the stripes 
are horizontal, or in the upper right-hand 
corner if the. strips are perpendicular. 

The hymn “The Star Spangled Banner” 
is the national anthem; not by act of Con- 
gress, but by the recognition given it by 
the army and navy. Whenever it is played 
listeners should stand. Rise always for 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” 











“The Best 
Thing We 
Could Have 
Bought Them” 


“They’ve just been hav- 
ing the time of their young 
lives ever since we bought 
them bicycles. 


“Have you noticed the 
color in their cheeks? 
They sleep like tops. And 
eat—why, they’re eating us 
out of house and home! 

“T’m glad I bought them 


‘Miami-Made’ 
Bicycles 


" —everyone tells me that they are 
unquestionably the best bicycles on 
the market today. 


“John says that his bicycle rides easier and has more special features 
than any of the other boys’ bicycles; and that, much as he bangs it 
around, it rides as good as the day he got it. When I get a bicycle co 
for myself this Spring, it’s going to be a ‘MIAMI-MADE.’” 


And that’s the only kind you want. There are four lines of = «0 


“MIAMI-MADE?” Bicycles; the Miami, the Hudson, the Fly- rel 
ing Merkel, and the Racycle. Each one has special features S . 
that you will like. re) oe 
If there is no dealer in your city, fill out the attached '? O°. - 
coupon and we will send you one of our beautiful ¥ my 

wv 

7) 


catalogs free. Qos Oe 
oe ve 


The Miami Cycle & Mfg. Spe 9 
Company rz 


1023-1039 Grand Avenue 
Middletown, Ohio, U. S. A. 
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30Days Trial 


Select—from our’ “ big FaR setalog “the 
particular style of a “RANGER” bicycle you 
desire. They are pictured in natural colors with 
elaborate details of construction and equip- 
ment, in 44 styles, colors and sizes. We 
will send it from our Chicago Factory, freight 
charges _— a us to your town, for 

Days Free Trial. We pay return charges 
if you decide not to keepit. The trial is all 
at our expense. 








We have placed 
a special deposit of 






cago, to guarantee to you 
the faithful performance 
of this 30 day trial agree- 
ment. Wewill send youa 
copy of the bank’sagreement. 
When you buy from us, 

. profit by our FAC- 
TORY-DIRECT-TO-RIDER selling policy and the 
ig savings possible by reason of our great annual out- 
put. The “Ranger” catalog illustrates the most com- 
lete line of bicycles in the world, at prices ranging 
fom $15.75, $16.96, 17.75 up. Back of your 
purchase —— the oldest and most successful bicycle 
concern in the country. : F 
for all kinds of bi- 


PARTS AND REPAIRS cycles are accurate- 
ly pictured and described i the es of this 
, as well as all the latest domestic and import 
icycle i t and attach ts; tires, lam 
horns, front and rear ready-to-use wheels, etc., etc. 
In fact, this “* Ranger” bicycle catalog is the recog- 
nized Buying Guide for bicycles and bicycle supplies. 
RIDER WANTED "S32" 
to ride and 
exhibit “Ranger” bicycles. Select the Motorbike, 
Superbe, Arch Frame, Racer, Coaster-Brake Special, 
unior or other style desired and make money 
ing orders while you ride and enjoy it. 

NO MONEY. but write today for thenew 
SEND Il astonish you, Jos fall pescrulnrs cf car 
low will astoni: also full particulars o 
new offer to send all charges prepaid the “ Rang- 
er’’ bicycle ~! oatect for ; oy Days Pree Tis 
You can’t afford to buya bicycle, tires or 
out first learning what we cap offer you. Write now. 


MEAD onthe cncase 
OUR LATEST TRIUMPH! 


This Complete $8 85 












Wireless Station 
(Mahogany Finish) 






Unassembled parts of this station............. A 
Our catalog gives full particulars of discounts on 
unassembled parts of all our stations. 

Send stamp for our large catalog “ L” of remarkable calues 
We do special work—wind your coupler for long wave 
work, wind loading coils and Resonance coils—and 
can furnish the tubes. Let us quote you on special 
reless sets of your own di " 
The Handel Electric Co., 66 Vesey St., N. Y. 
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“Capt. Jack’ 


A Good Old Scout Full of 
Fight, Friendliness and Fun 


“I'd rather find a wayward stray 
And-help him to his own 
Than entertain the angels at 
A pic-nic round the throne.” 


—Captain Jack. 














HE thrilling life of the plains has 

been made real to many a Boy 

Scout by the stirring stories and 
virile verses of Capt. Jack Crawford. 

You, perhaps, have heard him and re- 
member how he stood, straight as an arrow, 
his long, white hair coming to his shoul- 
ders, pouring forth those truths that went 
as straight to the mark as the bullets he 
used to shoot. 

A plainsman and a scout he was, a man 
among men. How he could ride! Three 
hundred and fifty miles he went in three 
days and a half. Riding against him were 
five relays of couriers. Two horses drop- 
ped dead under him. But he got there 
first. He was carrying the news of the 
Custer massacre. 

He was a mixture of Scotch and Irish. 
He sailed for America the day his daddy 
enlisted in the Union Army at Lincoln’s 
first call for volunteers. His first job over 
here was picking slate. He drove mules 
on a canal, then in a mine. At sixteen he 
enlisted. At that time he had not yet 
learned to read or write. 

The first of his four wounds was re- 
ceived at Spottsylvania. Another bullet 
struck him during the last charge at Peters- 
burg where his regiment, the Forty-eighth 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, dug, charged 
and exploded the famous mine. His father 
died of wounds. 


E was one of the pioneers of the Black 

Hills, the first newspaper correspon- 
dent in that region, chief of the Black 
Hills Rangers and later Chief of Scouts 
in the Custer campaign. Another cam- 
paign in which he served as Chief of 
Scouts was that in which the Apache Chief 
Geronimo was captured. 

After the Indian fights were over, Cap- 
tain Jack became a special agent in the 
U. S. Department of Justice under Harri- 
son. It was his job to run down and 
capture the outlaws and “bootleggers” 
who were selling whiskey to the Indians. 
It was hard enough to keep the redskins 
in a peaceful frame of mind when they 
were sober, and supplying them with whis- 
key was-a serious crime against our gov- 
ernment. 


all his years of fighting and hardship 
and association with the wild characters 
of the western wilderness, Captain Jack 
never touched whiskey. When a boy he 
promised his mother that he would not and 
he never did. Men used to laugh at him. 
Sometimes they sneered. They might have 
done worse, but Jack Crawford’s nimble 
trigger finger had a wide reputation. Once 





in a pinch he killed three desperadoes, in 
self defence, in less than that number of 
seconds. One of them was directly behind 
him, and all of them had their hands on 
their guns before he reached for his. He 
spoke at the funerals of more than a dozen 
men who had poked fun at him because he 
would not taste the “red likker.” 

A short time ago he was in the office of 
Boys’ Lirr. He was seventy years old, but 
he could place his palms on the floor with- 
out bending his knees and kick a foot over 
his head. And he could jump on a horse 
without putting his foot in the stirrup. 
Also he could write stories like—well, 
you’ve read them. 


a now Captain Jack Crawford has 
gone on the last long trail. He died 
on Wednesday, February 28. Some of us 
may be here for many years—some may go 
tomorrow—sometime, sure. Whether we 
live long or die young, let us catch the 
spirit of Captain Jack, the Poet Scout, 
who summed up his principles in this little 
verse: 


“When a bit of sunshine hits ye 
After passin’ of a cloud, 
When a fit of laughter gits ye 
An’ yer spine is feelin’ proud, 
Don’t fergit to up and fling it 
At a soul that’s feelin’ blue, 
For the minit that ye sling it 
It’s a boomerang to you.” 


On Nature’s Trail 


(Continued from page 21) 


Triangle, which are made up of very con- 
spicuous stars, and, third, by looking 
southward at nine o’clock—in the earlier 
part of the month slightly to the east, and 
in the latter part slightly to the west. 

Of all the zodiacal constellations Leo 
Major—the Big Lion—is probably the most 
famous. It might really be called the king 
of the beasts that make up the stellar zoo, 
In some unaccountable manner the con- 
stellation has always been associated with 
water. It was thought that when the sun 
entered this constellation in the latter part 
of July the lions of the desert in Egypt 
sought the valley of the Nile; hence the 
early fancies of the astronomers of that 
country. No one knows exactly why the 
lion is so closely connected with water, but 
it is a well-known fact that the figure of 
a lion’s head was quite common on the 
gates of the canals irrigating the Nile 
valley, and even in modern times we find 
fountains springing from the gaping jaws 
of graven lions, probably patterned after 
those ancient fountains in Athens, 
Epheseus, Olympia, ete. The ancient water 
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clock had the form of a lion and a name 
which signified “the guardian of the 
stream.” Some people think that the idea 
of protection may have originated the as- 
sociation of lions with fountains. But aside 
from all these curious fancies of the Big 
Lion and the Little Lion and their asso- 
ciation with rivers and feuntains, the stars 
themselves are well worth careful study. 
They are bright and beautiful, and we may 
readily make their acquaintance. 

Right below the lions which, as ex- 
plained, are associated with water, there 
is the Cup, or Crater, closely associated 
with the Hydra, a fantastic snake or 
dragon. 

Those who possess a small telescope will 
find much of interest in these constellations, 
They contain some of the finest doubles and 
interesting’ fields for study in all the 
heavens. 

The planet Saturn is still visible in the 
western heavens, below Castor and Pollux. 
Jupiter, which has shone so brightly in the 
western sky, is no longer in good position 
for observation. 


A Turn About 


(Continued from page 9) 
ing hard. Suddenly he called out again. 

“I want a man first,” he cried, “to help 
with the boat.” 

She evidently didn’t want much to be 
the first to try the passage anyway. One 
of the other men, apparently a sailor, was 
fastened with a bowline in the bight o. 
the rope, and stood ready for the plunge. 

A great wave broke and as the spray 
spouted high in the air, the man ran for- 
ward, leaped into the green water, and 
struck out. George braced his feet and 
hauled steadily and carefully, not to pull 
the swimmer’s head under, and the captain 
carefully paid qut the slack of the rope 
from the deck. When the man was on 
board the punt, the rope was hauled back, 
and the elder of the two women and one 
of the men were tied on together. It was 
a long, slow pull, but with the man to kee 
her right side up, the lady came throug 
with nothing worse than a ducking and a 
few swallows of brine when they passed 
through the crest of the waves. 

That made one load, and when George 
signalled, Mert started to haul in the punt, 
while the sailor in the stern paid out the 
halliard rope which still connected them 
with the wreck, 

The post of honor had gone to George 
by right of seniority; but his brother had 
quite as hard a job, if not as spectacular 
a one. He had to keep the tiller between 
his knees and steer constantly to prevent 
the Minx from sailing sidewise around her 
anchor into the breakers, and to keep his 
eyes on the punt and haul in with both 
hands. It was ticklish work, but at last 
they came alongside, and were hoisted on 
board, The sailor decided to take the punt 
for the second trip, but George was cap- 
tain on his own boat and knew the rocks, 
and said so. While the sailor was thinking 
what to say, Mert spoke up loyally and 
said he needed help managing the Mina; 
and meantime George pushed off and got 
away. 

Going back he noticed anxiously that the 
kelp was in plain sight on the cane, Di ledge, 
for the tide was dropping fast. 

When he got near the yacht again he 
saw that her mast was wobbling with every 
wave. The time was getting short. The 
two men were arguing with the girl; but 

(Continued on page 85) 









—and Meek Reels are a happy combination. 
Both are the highest quality of their kind 
that can be made. Both are the recognized 
leaders in the best fishing circles. In these illustra- 
tions we show “BRISTOL” No. 35 New Adjustable 
Telescopic Steel Rod and Meek No. 5 Blue Grass 


Reel. . 


Ideal Bait Fishing and Trolling Outfit 


“BRISTOL” No. 35 New Adjustable Telescopic Bait 
Rod, joints 25/4 in. long; weight 914 oz. Upper 
picture (man sitting) shows rod extended full length, 
BIA ft. wer left hand picture (with hand) shows 
rod telescoped to 311/72 in. Enlarged section of same 
picture shows ingenious automatic locking guides 
which make the rod adjustable to any length. Joints 
cannot slip when locked. The guides are detachable 
and interchangeable. Rod may be readily taken 
apart if desired. Broken parts may be aan For in 
three seconds. The rod is very durable, hangs 
unusually well and is serviceable for many different 


kinds of fishing. Nickel handle mountings. Ger- 
man silver two ring tie guides, 3 ring tip. With 
polished maple reversible handle, $4.50; with 


celluloid reversible handle, $5.00; with cork handle, 
$5.50. Buy of any sporting goods dealer or by mail, 
of us, at the above catalogue prices. When order- 
ing, look for the word “BRISTOL” stamped on the 
reel seat. 

Meek No. 5 Blue Grass Reel. Designed especially for trolling and bait 
casting. Has spiral gears and tempered tool steel pivots and studs. 
It is made practically by hand and every one is fitted with an accuracy 
of construction and precision of detail that largely constitutes its per- 
fection. Every particle of material is the best that can be obtained. 
Rigidly inspected and ected by the most skilled workmen of long 
experience. It will last 50 years or more with proper care. Price, 
$15.00. Order through your sporting goods dealer or by mail, of us, at 
the above catalogue price. When ordering be sure you get the genuine 
bearing the name of B. F. Meek & Son. 


BOTH CATALOGUES FREE 


The “Bristol” Catalogue, describing 39 different rod models, and the 
Meek Catalogue, describing 23 reel models, mailed free on request. 


1917 “BRISTOL” Art Calendar is a beautiful full colo r0- 
duction of a Philip R. Goodwin Painting The best pli e 
Beautiful acquisition for your den. Sent oniy on receipt of 15c. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 204 Horton St., Bristol, Conn. 
Also manufacturers of Meek and Blue 
Grass Reels. 
Pacific Coast Branch: 
Phil. B. Bekeart, 717 Market St., San Francicseo, Calif. 


——————. 
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Mention Bors’ Lirz in answering advertisements 


SSE 


Insure your new tires against 
Keep your old tires 
air tight. Treat ALL tires with 


NEVERLEAK 
TIRE FLUID 


Makes tires last longer. The one 
—. preparation. 25¢ a 
u : 
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Silver’s Folding 
Fuel Stove 








2-Burner; folds into space 7 
inches by 1514," x 1"; weighs 3 
Ibs. complete. 


er taey Eggs, Bacon, 
Steak, Game, Coffee. 
Will hold a big Ham 
Kettle, will sustain 100 Ibs. 
weight. Will Fry, Bake, 
Boil, Cook or Heat. Best 
stove ever invented for 
Camping, Home, Automo- 
bile, or Motor Boat use. 
Made entirely of Bessemer 
Steel, always pleases, never 
fails to satisfy. Price by 
Parcel Post $2.75. 


Send for one at once. 
Guaranteed to satisfy 
or Money refunded. 


Patented and Manufactured by 


SILVER & CO. 


304 Hewes Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 














Play This Saxophone 
While You Pay 0:05 


if you decide to only a few 
shes a month. vr 















{geysers cl eevecent metng 
p Hose - big =a, All kinds of 
Ay inscruments. We supply the U:'S. Government. 
6 This Saxophone is a special value—and sent 
‘ er. allow- 





Try this instrument ten days 

free. Learn how easy it is foplay 

a Saxophone, Get our special offer. 
é Send today for the spe- 

24 j cial booklet. No obliga- 
Jif] { tions. Write today. 


st. Cincinnat abs ro 








Mention Bors’ Lirz in answering advertisements 


“A Scout is Hungry” 


BUT HE NEED NOT BE 


This is what it became, with the 


“ WO heads are better than one, even 
if one is a cabbage head,” they used 
to say. When a Scout went to the 

store the other day to buy the “makin’s” 

of a hunter’s stew, and found he would 


have to pay a quarter for a cabbage that « 


used to cost three cents, he made up his 
mind that the saying was a true one. 

Potatoes, he found, cost from two to four 
cents apiece. They were sold by the quart 
or peck, but that is how he figured it out. 
Onions were almost as high as oranges. 
The sign on the lettuce said “18c.” 

Cheap candy was as low as garden truck, 
but—he bought the vegetables. 

When he went home with his little bundle 
—not a quarter of what he expected to 
purchase with his money—he understood 
why his mother wore a worried look, why 
they had been having more soups and less 
meat, why his shoes went to the shoe- 
maker’s three times instead of being thrown 
away after the first half-sole had worn 
through. 

“What makes things so high?” he asked 
his father when he returned from the hike, 
and they sat down to supper. “They say 
it’s the war,” replied the father. “All food 
became scarce in Europe and they sent 
over here for supplies. Our dealers, find- 
ing that they could sell produce in Europe 
for a high price, sent away shiploads of 
food that would otherwise have gone into 
the markets here. 

“Soon there was a shortage of food sup- 
plies here. Prices went up. People who 
had things to sell held them for still higher 
prices. So everything we eat went higher 
and higher.” 

“Why don’t we raise more things our- 
selves?” 

The Scout hit the nail on the head with 
his question. Why don’t we? In every 
town and city there are vacant lots. Some- 
body is paying taxes on them—nobody get- 
ting anything out of them. Why not turn 
them into gardens? 

On- every farm there are. uncultivated 
spots—low, swampy places which could be 
drained, stony places which could be 






Fe Sas SS 5.9 ie 


generous help of Mother Nature 


The pictures above show what Troop 1 
of Waterbury, Conn., did—but they do not 
show the fun, food and funds which their 
garden produced. The photographs were 
sent by Scoutmaster Edward W. Beach, the 
leader of this sensible “food riot.” 





cleared, brush lots which could be grubbed 
into fertility. p 

A New Hampshire preacher once bought 
some dynamite, blew out the boulders in 
his front yard and raised five hundred 
pounds of squashes in the holes—just as an 
example to his people. 

Making a garden is worth while just for 
the fun there is in it. The fresh air is 
stimulating. The digging makes you strong. 
If you like to fight there’s plenty of chance 
—the potato bugs and cabbage worms will 
give you an argument that you will never 
forget. 

There is plenty of brain work in it, too. 
Every separate variety of seed must be 
planted in a different way. Some need 
black, mucky soil. Others grow better in 
sand. Each has its own _ peculiarities 
which the gardener must learn. 

There are a thousand little knacks that 
will give you an advantage over the fellow 
who doesn’t know them. Long Island 
farmers used to wonder why one fellow 
had such long, juicy rhubarb stalks. They 
watched him a while and then gathered up 
their own old nail kegs. He had discovered 
that when he put a nail keg over a rhubarb 
plant the stalks would grow ’way up out 
of the keg instead of remaining short and 
near the ground. 

Gardening helps you to understand the 
real meaning of religion, too. A boy can- 
not put a black, dead-looking bit of a thing 
into the ground and watch it grow into a 
big, wide-spreading, leafy plant without 
realizing that a supreme being made the 
laws of growth and looks on while they 
operate. 

It brings a boy friends, gardening. 
Every fellow who looks over the fence will 
stop. Then he wilt make suggestions. It’s 
easy to get him to lend a hand. 
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The Turn About 


(Continued from page 38) 


she had her nerve and the first to come off 
was one of the men. As George was help- 
ing him over the stern of the punt, he 
heard a sudden roar from behind him, and 
turning saw a. big comber with two feet 
deep of white water on its crest, rushing 
in across the sunken ledge. It was spent 
before it reached the punt, but the boy’s 
knees shook as he thought of what would 
happen if they got caught by one of those 
breakers. 

It seemed hours before the captain and 
the girl, with the end of the line fast about 
their waists, leaped overboard and rushed 
toward him on the retreating wave. He 
was glad he had the other man to help, 
for the cross waves were running high, and 
he was needed at the oars, At last they 
were on board; but as the punt, started to 
crawl back toward the Minz George saw 
that the fog was on them, and that already 
the shore of Jewell’s was only a vague 
outline. 

And pounding in his head was the 
thought of that reef to windward. 


E looked at the owner of the knock- 

about sitting beside the girl in the 
stern. He was a broad-shouldered, clean 
looking man, thirty years old or so, smooth 
shaven, and heavily tanned. His eyes 
looked like those of a man you can trust. 
He looked at the boy’s worried face and 
smiled. George felt his heart come up 
from his boots to its proper place. He 
wasn’t alone with a lot of crazy summer 
boarders, as he had thought. 

“How are we going to get over that 
reef?” he asked his new friend. 

“Why, it’s not breaking very often, let’s 
wait for the next one and then try it.” 

Of course, why hadn’t he thought of 
that. Every ninth wave is the largest, the 
fishermen often say. 

“Sure, tell them to slow up,” he answered 
and at the signal the hauling slackened, 
and they waited. Three more waves came 
in, then one that almost broke. After that 
a whale of a wave rose up under the stern 
of the Mina, curled and crashed roaring 
toward them. 

“Hold her,” cried his friend, and as the 
wave passed under them, “Now, one more 
for safety, and then try it.” 

The next wave barely touched as it rolled 
over the reef, and George dug in his oars, 
the men on the Minz braced themselves, 
and the punt tore through the choppy 
water, throwing spray to botk sides from 
under her bow. 

It was an anxious thirty seconds for all 
hands when they saw the long kelp float- 
ing under them, but when it was over they 
were safe alongside the Minx. In a minute 
more, the peak was hoisted, two men were 
hauling in the anchor, and George was sit- 
ting at the tiller, feeling as safe as in 
church, with the wind breezing up, on a 
lee shore, and the fog shutting them in like 
a tent. 

But he knew his way, the wind was 
steady, and no need to use the compass 
yet. He took a couple of short tacks. to 
get into deep water, ran to the northeast 
about a quarter of a mile and then let 
her off directly before the wind. 

“I hope you know where you’re going,” 
said the elder woman. “I don’t want to 
be on those rocks again.” 

“This is Jewell’s Island Point,’ said 


(Continued on page 49) 











Look for this Label on 


Your Coat 


~ Raynster 


What’s a fellow, ora girl either, want with an umbrella just 
for a few clouds ora little rain? Slip on your Raynster and be 
off—snug as a bug in a rug. 

Raynsters for boys and girls are made like those for big 
folks—stylish and strong. No chance of being scolded ’cause 
your clothes are wet or damp. These storm coats are made 
for active fellows. They give you room to throw or run; to 
skip or skate. 

Even rainy days are play days—with a Raynster. 

Tell mother and father about these storm coats. Tell them 
they’re made for everybody, big and littlke—many kinds at 
many prices. 3 

Get a Raynster now, or ask for one for your next birthday. 

These coats are made by the largest rubber manufacturer 
in the world—so be sure you see the 1 marked ‘‘ Raynster”’ 
on your coat. 


United States Rubber Company 
Clothing Division, New York 





Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF. 






























War Canoes! 


yY The very thing for every 

canoe club. The best muscle 
builder—fast as a streak. 
Unequalled for racing other 
ee clubs, motor boats—anything. Fel- 
. lows, get together and buy an “Old 
War Canoe.”’ Or, if you'd rather, everybody get a regular 


—the pride of America. A real Indian canoe, as swift, light, graceful and easy to manage. No danger 
—can’tleak or warp. Sold by dealer or factory—$34 up. 4000 ready to ship. Write for our pictureful 
catalog telling all about canoeing and canoes. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 694 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, U. S. A. 
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12th 
Season 


in the 
Great Outdoors 
for boys like you. 


Adirondack Mts. 


A Camp that gives you: 
Woodcraft and Scoutcraft 
Hiking Trips 
Every Form of Land and 
Water Sport 
The Vacation You Have 
Always Wanted 


Complete Staff of College Men. Write 
for our illustrated booklet NOW 


DR. I. S. MOSES, Director 
221 West 8ist St., New York 





Send 10c for Our 
Manual of Wireless 


Telegraphy J-9 
You Get Your Money Back on an 
Order of $1.00 


It contains 180 pages and 
tells how to erect and main- 













ments to use; 
are for and how to use 

Has many new diagrams and 
other valuable informa- 
tion not con in any 
other book. Do not wait. 
Send your request row. 
Get the best {0c value 
you will ever buy. 


Send for Our New 
Catalog J28 


It is pocket size, contains 248 pages, with over 
1,100 illustrations and describes in plain, clear 
language all about Bells, Push Buttons, oe tng 
Telephone and Telegraph Material, oys, 
Burglar and Fire Alarm Contrivances, Electric Call 
Bellis, Electric Alarm Clocks, Medical Batteries, 

jotor Boat Horns, Electrically Lag A Apparatus, 
pay Connectors, Switches, Battery Gauges, Wire- 

less Telegraph instruments, ignition Supplies, eto. 


'T MEANS MONEY SAVED TO YOU 
to have our Manual and our Catalog. 


MANHATTAN ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., INC. 


New York: Chicago: St. Louls 
17 Park Place 114 8. 5th Ave. 1106 Pine St. 
San Francisco Office: 604 Mission St. 











|e MAKE THESE WIRELESS TESTS 


AT OUR RISK 
Try a nee Head Set 


MUU 











for a BS, 

and range. If you don” t rt like 
Brandes receivers better, re- 
turn within ten days and get 
your money at once. 
Catalog L, describing Brandes 
Matched Tone Receivers sent 
for 4c in stamps. 


C. BRANDES, Inc. 
York, N. Y. 


BRANDES WIRELESS HEAD SETS 











44) Oot” Alen <a 


Bobbie went to the circus, but soon got lost in the maze of paths. 


can find which path this is. 


the paths, starting at one of the corners, leads to one of the squares. 
When you have found the correct path, you will 
see letters scattered along the way. These letters spell the name of the animal 
which most impressed Bobbie. What animal was it? 


CIRCUS! MAZE™ WALT WELLMAN 
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See if you 
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PRIL showers! Yes, showers of 
bricks, tons of them. April fool? 


Why poor old idle Five Minutes! Thinks 
he can put one over on us this month? 
Huh! We guess not. The showers are 
coming strong, the first splashes are al- 
ready here in this column, and if some- 
body is going to be drowned you can bet 
it’s a lazy old boy that does nothing but 
fool around getting in the Page of busy 
Scouts. Here he comes again this month. 
Let loose the April showers! Turn on the 
hose and soak him! One! Two! Three! 
Go! 
- * + 
Water! Quick! 


What is a drydock? 
A thirsty physician. 
* 
How About “This, Tenderfoot? 

Oup Satt—Yes, miss, we’ve some fine boats 
around here; can steam twenty knots an hour. 

Youne Lapy Vistror—I suppese they steam 
the knots so the sailors can untie them more 
easily. 


2 ae 2 


Stuck 
Oxrp Scour—Persevere, my boy, persevere! 
There's only one way ,to accomplish your purpose 
and that is ‘stick to it.’ 
TENDERFOOT—But suppose your purpose is to 
remove a sheet of flypaper that you've sat upon. 
* * * 


Knotty ——— 


How long is a piece of rope 
Twice the length of the. Gistance from one 








= 
Es 
Beat, 906, 32 Union Square : 


The Receivers with Matched Tone. 
Mention Bors’ Lirg in answering advertisements 


end to the middle, 





A Star Performance 
The new night watchman at the college had 
noticéd someone using the big telescope. Just 
then a star fell. 
“Begorra” said the night watchman, “that fellar 
sure is a crack Shot. 
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Break This Gently 
How do you tell when an egg is fresh? 
Why you put it in water, an ar it is good it 
will sink or float, I’ ve forgotten right now, which. 


“50-50” 


Scout—Can you tell me anything worse than 
biting into an apple and seeing a worm? 
oY—No, can you? 
Scout—Sure, biting into an apple and seeing a 


half a worm. 
*- @ 


Eh? 


Scout (to a painter who was painting the 
house,) Hallo, what's your hurry? . 
PaIntER—Oh, I wanted to get done quickly so 
that I would have some paint left. 
* * * 
Go Up One 
TEACHER—What is the meaning of transparent? 
Boy—Something you can see through. 
‘TEACHER—Please give me an example then. 
Bor—A ladder. oh 
* * 


Time! 


There was a man who had three sons. He 
pave two of them ten cents each and to the other 
gave five cents. hat time was it? 
A quarter to three. 
* * * 


Then the Yolk 


Why is a colt like an egg? 
It is of no use till it is broken, 


= 
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But— 
TreacnEeR—What is a buttress? 


Jounny—Is it a Nannie Boat, ma’am? 
* . 


Some Problems—Watch Your Step! 


(1) How many cubic feet of earth in a hole 
four feet deep, four feet Jong and four feet wide? 


(2) Can you find the area of a oe whose 
base is 40 and whose sides are 20 each 
* * * 

(3) A poor woman carrying a basket of apples 
was met by three boys, the first of whom bought 
a half of what she had and gave her back 10; 
the second bought a third of what remained and 
gave her back 2; and the third bought a half of 
what she had now left and returned her one; after 
which she had 12 apples remaining. What num- 
ber had she at first? 

* * * 

(4) Why is a focus like a ranch belonging to 

the sons of a Texan farmer? 
* * * 

(5) What is it that occurs twice in a moment 

and not once in a thousand years? 
* * * 


(6) I have $1.15. I owe a boy 15 cents, but I 
haven’t the right change to give him the 15 cents. 
I haven’t the right change to change a dollar. I 
haven’t the right change to change a half a 
dollar. I _haven’t the right change to change a 
quarter. What chavze have I? 

(Answers are below.) 
* * * 


Think & Grin Winners for April 

Elroy Edson, Vt.; Aribert Bonbe, N. Y.; Alfred 
Collins, Pa.; Irving Heller, N. Y.; Russell B. 
Petty, Utah; Charles Townsend, Mass.; Alphonse 
Lorenz, Wis.; John Grimes, jr., lowa; Erling 
Dee Iil.; Reginald Robert, Canada; Henry 
Glupker, Mich.; Harold J. Gernandt, New Jersey; 
Edgar McHenry, Tenn.; LaRue Corey, Pa.; Dee 
Tourtellotte, Jr., Mich.; Henry J. Geisert, Neb.; 
El'sworth Sharp, N. Y.; Scout Floyd Nordstrom, 
Mich.; William D. Gallup, Pa.; Homer Chamber- 
lin Inzalta, Mo.; Scout Chas. T. Meacham, N.C.; 
Everett E. Condon, Mass. 

A Boy Scout Diary has been sent to each. 

* * * 


Answers to Above Problems 

(1) Not any. 

_ (2) Impossible. No triangle has those dimen- 
sions. 

(3)eAnswer—From the 12 apples remaining 
deduct one, and 11 is the ihe sold to the 
last boy, which was half what she had; her 
number at that time therefore was 22. From 22 
deduct 2 and the remaining 20 was two-thirds 
of her prior stock, which was therefore 30. 
From 30 deduct 10 and the remainder 20 is half 
her original stock, consequently, she had at first 
40 apples. 

(4) Because it is the place where the sons 
(sun’s) raise (rays) meat (meet). 

(5) The letter M. 

(6) I have a half dollar, a quarter and four 
dimes. 





Dan Beard’s Duffel Bag 


(Continued from page 25) 


size a ten-penny nail would make, from. 


which the blood flowed freely. The poor 
minister shook the bird loose, while the 
Scout Commissioner’s mother called out, 
“Danny, come here this minute and get 
your crow,” as she rendered first aid to the 
injured, with a bottle of campho: and a 
clean handkerchief, 

The crow was friendly, but not to out- 
siders. His experience with strangers had 
not taught him to trust them, and besides 
he was only a crow and not a Scout. 

Remember friendliness comes from with- 
in and not from without. It camnot be 
given to people like a prescription to be 
taken in doses, it must grow in their 
hearts. It does not belong to the destruc- 
tive forces of hatred and war, but it 
comes from the constructive forces of 
common sense, reason and love. 

A Scout is friendly. He is friendly like 
a man and not like a crow. 
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What’s in the Trek Cart? 


This is an important question. One that deserves 
your careful thought. Every article of equipment 
should mean something, should be particularly 
adapted to the requirements of the long hike, for 
it is here that weight counts. 


Shredded Wheat 


is one of the best foods you could possibly pack 
in the Trek Cart. It is light and is crammed full 
of health and nutrition—the stuff that puts the 
strength in your legs and back to stand the pull 
and strain of the march. Furthermore, it is easy 
to keep fresh and in good condition—a moment’s 
warming restores its crispness and its rich, refresh- 
ing, nutty flavor. Make this body building, deli- 
cious breakfast food a regular part of your outfit. 
Athletes and outdoor men the world over maké 
Shredded Wheat a daily part of their training. 
Try Shredded Wheat today. 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT CO. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Ny Vt e od D) a lorang. Airedale 


For School or Clun — Factory to You || |" "é Terriers 
oaly $0.15 for sive pla colors, A a; ¥ The 20th Century 
Fare qnemel pin No, $i 50 ons Ster- | q m8 | : All-Round Dogs 
ie nt too eal ‘32.0 2 dos. 5 gn — } Lik (fokmeam! Choice Puppy StockforSale 
wo.\VAY - NATIONAL EMBLEM co. Six Famous Oorangsat Stud 
33-35 Joh or } OORANG KENNELS 











— Dept.G.,LaRue,Ohio 











BOYS Ra'se Gunes Fuss | Eee PLAYS es 
+» we money In IT logs, Tablea 
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pA peo Man new ise Sy 
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potter thax 
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STAMPS 





[No advertisements for this column are ac- 
cepted unless they meet the approvai of an ex- 
pert in stamp matters. Kindly report any un- 
satisfactory service.] 


GET A CHANCE TO BUY 
BEST POSTAGE STAMPS 


The scarcest, newest, postage stamps—the kind we are 

able to get by buying private collections—are always of- 

fered to our approval customers first. Get on our ap- 

proval list—receive your approval sheets regularly. Write 

today for information, free price list and monthly circular. 
Address Dept. 2 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 


127 Madison Avenue New York City 














STAMPS. 500 fine forg’n, incl. Mex. 
War, ~* gre — ot- 
ficials, Guatem ale China, 10c. 
Best App. Sheets 60 to Boe ai dis. owe give 
ae < extra Presents free! Big 120 pg. 
We buy os “—. 
HUSSMAN. STAMP co., ouls, Mo, 





all different unused stamps from all over 
the world, all genuine postage stamps, a 


25 fine collection, OMly.....csccssceescescs 10c 


An Australien Kangaroo stamp free to approval appli- 
c. . 

Dept. B, Columbus, Ohio 
sas | varieties used stamps, 


an 
NATIONAL STAMP CO., 
1 packet sane hinges, 
stamp album 
i et Venezuela 2 varieties, 


M1 Oc 


FOR Eswador,yaretioe 


LAKE VIEW STAMP CO, 5222 ied Plc, LOS ANGELES, CAL 
25c 40 Dif. U. G—Ald. BRAUTINS! 


15 Dif. Landscape 8 

8 = _- Stamps 
Takes This Offer “5 oN cae wan OF STAMPS 
FOYE STAMP COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 











OLD COINS farted #3 a $0 EACH pels 
~~ gh ye ey EY send TEN cents. for our 
New td Coin Value Book, size 


size 4x7. Show: 
Get Posted At Once. CLARK Goin 


G0. Box 10, Le Roy, N.Y. 








C. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brillianté Ave., St. Louls, Mo. 





ALL DIFFERENT FOREIGN STAMPS 
including ay Honduras, Boamgate, 
ae Rica, ag ico, Peru, 


121: China, Mex 
= Russia, mo yt Victoria, Portu- 


ROYAL’ STA STAMP C0. 48 Nh. sist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Py Sarrees COLONIES FREE 





25 DIFFERENT stamps 


to applicants for stam pproval who send 2c post- 
ALL DIFFERENT. ag A from Brazil, 

ile, China, Venezuela, etc., 17¢. “The Charm 
gp A Collecting,” cont c. E. MICKLES, 122 


Florida Ave., Wash agton, D 


STAMPS. 3s 


Sclletos. We by ae 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 


Approval Selections at 70% Discount 


from standard catalogue prices, 





75 all different . conge Oe 


all countries, Large ale 








Reference Req 
J. EMORY RENOLL., Dept. K, HANOVER, P, PA. 
all different Mexican War Stamps, every 

one guaranteed genuine, a fine collec- 


20 tion of these stamps for Only........+- 10c 


A New Zealand War Stamp free to Approval Applicants. 
FRANKLIN STAMP CO., Dept. B, Columbus, Ohlo 





D Packet 
FREE eat! ‘ Stamps, Big =. _— 
dress, 2 Collectors, 2c ) wee 
U. T. KAY STAMP CO., UTICA, N. Y. 





Pa apc ‘AN REV 5 gt yg FREE 
STA send 10c for 10 wks.” 
to MeKEEL’s: STAMP WEEKLY, Beverly, * If pre- 
ferred, 50 U. 8. or 30 Sweden, or 42 Japan or 100 foreign. 


“Blue “a> Bird” feiss’ "Peon ts 





Keema gc Paeaeae sees SEE Clearfield, Penna. 


be gh gy gs ~~~ 








Agents 
every town. Sell for prof we f ps 


FISK STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio 


Mention Bors’ Lirz in answering advertisements 





Real News for Collectors 


By KENT B. STILES 


ROM the earliest days in philatelic 

history to the present time, religion 

has been portrayed on postage stamps 
in many ways. Cathedrals, churches, the 
Cross and numerous divine symbols have 
made their appearance on these govern- 
ment-issued labels. This has been espe- 
cially true in some of the Oriental na- 
tions, so that it is not surprising now to 
learn that Arabia, arising out of the war 
as a newly-created kingdom, should re- 
flect its national religion on its first 
stamps. 

The situation in Turkey made it pos- 
sible some months ago for Arabia to re- 
volt against Ottoman rule and establish 
independent government. Arabia at once 
set up its own postal system and, as 
philatelists know, issued a series of three 
stamps—'¥, piastre green, 4% p. red and 
1 p. blue. The belief was expressed at 
that time that this set was of only pro- 
visional character, and this is now con- 
firmed. 

A new series has appeared, with the 
same denominations. The colors vary 
slightly, and the stamps are rouletted. 
The earlier stamps were perforated. Only 
a limited number of the provisionals were 
issued and they are expected to become 
rare. Like those of the first set, the de- 
signs of the new stamps are Arabic in 
character. The lowest value shows a 
carved panel on the door of a Cairo 
mosque; the half-piastre, a page from a 
Koran, the Mohammedan sacred scripture, 
in the Mosque of Sultan Barquq, who 
reigned in the 14th Century; and the 1 p., 
an ancient prayer niche in a mosque at 
Qus, in Upper Egypt. 


New Unrrep Srates ReveNvEs 


Last month we discussed the probable 
effect which war between the United States 
and Germany would have on phijately, 
mentioning particularly a probability of 
new revenue stamps. We learn now that 
on March 1, the Government placed in use 
a new set, in 28 denominations, ranging 
from 1 cent to $100. Such odd values as 
7%, 18, 86 and 72 cents and $1.44, $4.80 
and $9.60 are included, to meet special 
needs. The new stamps supersede the 
“wines and cordials” series issued months 
ago. While the new labels are for use on 
both wines and cordials, the word “cor- 
dials” is omitted from the design. The 
color is green and the issue is dated 
“Series of 1916” on the stamps, although 
they do not appear until 1917. 


CanapA-BaHAMAS 


A surprising stamp of the war is one 
from the Bahamas surcharged for use by 
Canadians. Perhaps few persons knew 
that Canada sent troops to protect the 
Bahamas in case German raiders attemp- 
ted to land forces on these British West 
Indies islands, but philately tells the story. 
From the Bahamas to Ottawa, Canada, 
were brought copies of the Bahamas’ 5 
pence orange and black stamp of 1908, 
showing “The Queen’s Staircase,” at Nas- 
sau. This is one of the most beautiful 
views in the West Indies. Upon this stamp 
was surcharged “Special Delivery” in 


















R. Tait McKenzie’s 
Statuette of 
the Boy Scout 


The only Statu+ 
ette of its kind 
in America. 


For Troop Head- 
quarters. To be 
given as First 
Prizes. To deco- 
rate home or 
office, 

18” high, 
Ivory finish... . 
| Bronze finish, 


done in 

$3.00 
dark 

ccteune 3. 


| Copper finish. . 
4 Express Carriage Extra 
Address 


Philadelphia 
Headquarters 














¥colors and sizes 
in the famous 
er” line of bicycles 









rticular style 
bicycle 






parts for all bicyci 
at half usual poy - 


Send No Money 


but write today for this new 
ee catalog, also full partic- 


ulars of new yok tr: 
‘er. Do not buy until you receive it, W’R/ tie 


MEAD ANY 





CYCLE COMPANY 





Dept. G-17, Chicago 
SACS 2H, on i, autres te 


stps. of world 12c. Agts. 50%. A. BULLARD & CO., 


Sta. A9, Boston, Mass. 
25 STAMPS syn @ ‘sreien, cnestries. 25 warts 


and hinges, 10c. wriguT, 47 Court St., Boston, Mass, 


FREE—55 For. Stamps to applicants for our 50% ap- 
provals. Reference and 2c. stamp. 50 U. 8., Catalogue 
value $1.12, for 10c. 110 For., Catalogue $1. 28, 

1000 Mixed a 25c. HOLLEY STAMP CO., East 
Pembroke, Mass. 


oe th different U. S.- and foreign stamps, 6c; 4 hs 
15; sehen. 5c; Confederate money, 
papet, 778 0i0e Catalogue with order. COLLECTORS? 


1536 Willington Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Leaflet on a. Sire Collecting, ” illus., on 
perforation gauge, book ‘‘Hints for Stamp De 
lc, MEKEEL’S STAMP WEEKLY, Beverly, Mass. 
23 STAMPS From 23 different ge Foam of 
$1 and $2 U. 8S. Rev., 
all for 5c. Mention paper. Miama Stamp Go. te Toledo 0. 0. 
AMERICAN PACKET FREE 
Old Issues, Commemoratives Galore, Reven 
2c postage. Midland Stamp Co., Midland, Ontario. 


Mention Boys’ Lire in answering advertisemente 
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black, and the relatives and friends of 
the Canadians stationed at the Bahamas, 
were given permission to use the stamp on 
urgent letters to the soldiers. It would be 
interesting to know why a Canadian stamp 
was not chosen inasmuch as it was used 
on mail from Canada. 


FraNce AND CHARITY 


The series of war charity stamps an- 
nounced last year for France was de- 
ferred and has only now appeared. There 
are eight denominations—2, 5, 15, 25, 35 
and 50 centimes and 1 and 5 francs. They 
sell respectively at 5, 10, 25, 40 and 60 c. 
and 1, 3 and 10 fr., the face values paying 
postage and the extra amounts being de- 
voted to a fund in aid of the orphans of 
employees of the Department of Posts and 
Telegraphs, who have been killed in battle. 
On the 2 and 5 ec. the design is “The 
Widow”; on the 15 and 25 c. appears a 
plough, personifying Labor; the French 
flag is shown on the 35 c., the Lion of 
Belfort on the 50 c., and the Group of the 
Marseillaise on the two highest values. 
There is no 10 ¢. in this series for the 
reason that the customary Red Cross 
stamps of France and her colonies are of 
that denomination, and it was desired not 
to confuse the two funds in any way. 


Tue Metron Cactus 


Turks and Caicos Islands, forming to- 
gether a British West Indies colony which 
is a dependency of Jamaica, have sur- 
charged the current 1 penny and 8 pence 
stamps with “War Tax” for use on mail 
matter on which extra postage is charged 
as a means of raising funds to aid the 
mother country to carry. on the war. It is 
interesting to know that the Turks Islands 
took their name from the melon cactus, 
or Turk’s-head cactus, which grows abun- 
dantly there. 


Austria AND HuncGary 


Mention of Austria’s new issues were 
made in the January Boys’ Lire. We are 
now able to tell something more about 
them. The stamps appearing from 1908 
to 1918, and in use during the subsequent 
three years, have been declared obsolete. 
The new adhesives, those paying regular 
postage, are in. 18 denominations. In- 
creased postal rates, due to the war, made 
new values necessary and the withdrawal 
of others, so that it was decided to put 
forth an entirely new set. Fifteen, 40, 80 
and 90 heller, and 8 and 4 kronen de- 
nominations have been created, and the 1, 
2, 85 and 72 h. and 1 and 10 k. withdrawn. 
The colors differ from those of the old 
issue. 

In the newspaper tax set, 4 and 80 h. 
values have been added and the 20 h. 
withdrawn, and the colors of the others 
rearranged. Two special delivery stamps, 
triangular in shape, 2 h. and 5 h., have 
been issued. To the occupation sets put 
in use in conquered territory values have 
been added and others retired. Meanwhile 
the 1 h. and 15 h. of the regular 1908 
series were surcharged as provisional post- 
age due stamps pending the appearance 
of a new set of postage dues. 

In Hungary the 1914 and 1915 charity 
sets were declared obsolete and are re- 
placed by two stamps which bear a pic- 
ture of fighting soldiers—10 filler rose red 
and 15 f. dull violet, each selling at an 
advance of 2 f. The regular adhesives 
were retired also and a new series issued, 
in 11 values from 2 f. to 2 kronen. This 
set shows three values added and nine 
withdrawn. 































This is surely Columbia time 
—are you prepared for it? 


Have you seen the new Mo- 
tobike model? If you have not, 
you should no longer delay, for 
here is the bicycle you have 
always wanted. 


It looks just’ like a motor- 
cycle, with its roomy spring 
saddle, long handlebars; stor- 
age tank, lighting outfit, rear 
wheel stand and other worth- 
while features. 





10 Conts,2.034 


astounding offer! 36s 
superb Triple Silver 
Free Trial before you 










UST think 
of it! In 
a few weeks 
now the good 
ship World 
will have 
weathered 
another winter 
and will be 


clearing her 








wonderful out-door sports. Shoots will be sprouting in the woods, 
sap running in the trees, fish playing tag in lake and brook and the 
roads opening up for you and your 


WESTFIELD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Department 39, Westfield, Mass. 





decks for ‘a 
brand new 
layout of 


Bicycle 


For road and camp and trail, 
for just the sort of work you 
have to do — for school days 
and play days—for all around, 
dependable service, this hand- 
some, sturdy bicycle cannot be 
equalled. It will bring the whole 
world to your door, and double 
the fun of living. 


Look over the Columbia 
models at your dealer's. Write 
to us right now for our new 
catalog — it’s full of interesting 
pictures. 








ON EVERY HIKE 
you'll find the Leedawi the best 


co M PA S 5 ae pow ‘dealer for the Leedawl 


—the on 
teed Jeweled Compass at $1.00. If 
will not supply you, remit direct. 
Send for — ha gg for 
. “The Compass, The Pp 
of the World.” . preetet 
Instrument 








CearnWatchwork,-Jewelrywork and 

° Afi d di d sal- 
Ragrating, see ee ae iets 
demand. Address HOROLOGICAL Department L. 
Bradley Institute, Peoria, Ill., for our latest catalog. 





CAMP INFORMATION and FREE 


Catalogs of all Schools or Camps in U. 8. Expert Ad- 
vice free. Want fi Is ? American Schools’ 
Associa Wit” fis tines Building. New York, or 
1515 Chicago. 


Mention Bors’ Lirz in answering advertisements 
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No. 1202. 


OY SCOUT COMPASSES are high grade instruments, specimens having 
been tested and approved by the United States Bureau of Standards. 
They are made of good material and very carefully assembled. The 
needles are of hard steel, carefully magnetized, mounted on jeweled centers 
and fitted with stop bars, except No. 1273. The cases are well finished 


and fitted with heavy crystals. 


LEEDAWL TELEWAY MAGNAPOLE 
No. 1202 No. 1273 GE). in to 
Solid white-metal case, G tal finished case, No. 1202. hite enamel 





dial graduated to 2°, spe- 
cial bar needle, open face. 
Diameter 15% inches. 


face, graduated to 


open 
2°. Diameter 1% inches. 


open face, heavy crystal, 
graduated to 10°. Diam- 


Prepaid .......-.++. $1.00 eter 1'2 inches. tage ohd CO - $1.50 
No. 1203 — Hunting o. — Hunting 
EEO & $2.00 Prepaid .......+--. $0.50 nT TESTE $2.50 














CARRY YOUR OWN 
WATCH 


DON’T DEPEND ON OTHERS: 
FOR YOUR TIME 


TRIUMPH No. 1268 


The up-to-date Ingersoll Watch for every day 
use. Carried not only by scouts but by business 
men and others throughout the country, for its 
accuracy, good appearance and sturdiness. 

















TABLETS 


size flasks which may be re- 
filled at the nearest drug store 
when empty. Average contents, 
65 tablets. No. 1264 chocolate 
flavor, No. 1265 plain malted 
milk flavor. 


Either, postpaid 


LUNCH 


Just the thing for a hike. A 
few of the tablets dissolved in 
the mouth prevent fatigue and 
supply sufficient nourishment 
to sustain for hours. 

Put up by Horlick’s Malted 
Milk Co., in convenient pocket 























Send ‘or Complete Catalog of Boy Scout Equipment 
DEPARTMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 








Mention Boys’ Lirz in answering advertisements 
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“6 PRIL SHOWERS bring May flow- 

ers.” Before that, though, they 

bring April mud. It gets on your shoes, 

on your clothes, on the carpets, on mother’s 
nerves. 

Fight it! 

and fill up the wet spots. 


Take the winter’s ash heaps 
Lay planks. 


Make a shoe scraper from the worn-out 
Keep 


hoe and fasten it beside the door. 









an old broom and a rag handy to remove 
the real estate from your pedal extremities 
before entering the house. Make two door 
mats from old pieces of carpet. Clean one 
of them each day and use them alternately, 


5 pecuss this in the troop meeting and 
work out a plan. 

When the frost is coming out of the 
ground, the soil is soft and spongy. If 
everybody walks on the grass plots, the 
roots may be broken, the sod damaged and 
a place of beauty turned into a mud hole. 
A few stakes, a wire, a neat sign, will 
save all this if backed up by the public 
sentiment which you can arouse. 

Remember that the people who cut the 
corners and walk on the grass are the same 
ones who’ kick about loose planks and the 
lack of sidewalks in the outskirts. Shame 
them. Set them to work to make the town 
attractive. 


ISHIN’? Of course. 
— F April’s one of the 
best months. How about 
the fellow who doesn’t 
fish fair? The hog 
who takes too many, the 
eezer who will not 
throw back the little ones, the criminal 
who illegally uses nets, drugs and dyna- 
mite. 

Invite the fish and game warden to a 
troop meeting. Ask him to tell you stories 
about the law breakers. He will tell you 
how you can do the State a good turn by 
encouraging the right use of the woods 
and streams. 





OW would it be to & 
- get a good book on 
camping and read one 
chapter aloud at each 





troop meeting from now 
until July? 
Every time a _ good 


suggestion crops out, appoint a committee 
to develop it. Have some sort of a cook- 
ing outfit at headquarters—or go out doors 
for a half hour if you have a place— 
and cook one camp dish each time you get 
together. By the time you start for camp 
you will be well prepared. ; 


UST before the 

spring rains it’s 
a good stunt to 
look over the roofs 
—at home and at 
the troop head- 
= quarters. A new 
shingle, a square foot of tar paper, a little 
roofing cement, may save dollars’ worth of 
plaster and interior decorations. 
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How One Troop Fed Birds 





Now don’t misunderstand 


See the nuts? 
—they are on the table and on the strings. 
They are peanuts from Virginia, and the 
Scouts are stringing them for the nut- 
hatches and woodpeckers of Staten Island, 


New York. The strings were made by 
Troop 15, Richmond Borough, and were 
hung in trees in snowy weather. 

This troop has made a special study of 
birds and bird protection. 





Business and Sand 
(Continued from page 4) 
his spectacles at the ominous swirl. 

“That’s bad, Tim. That’s bad, very bad. 
I reckon we should put in them new tim- 
bers,” he said nervously. 

“Well, we can’t do that now—you’d bet- 
ter get busy and put some sand bags in 
that there break right off or it’ll be cost- 
ing you five or six thousand for a new dam 
by nightfall. That there hole ain’t goin’ 
t’? git no smaller with all that water rip- 
pin’ and tearin’ through. Fact it’s gettin’ 
larger every minute. Sand is what you 
need. Sand in bags.” 

The old man blinked at Tim and rubbed 
his hands nervously together. “Sand, sand, 
why—why—” and then a troubled smile 
lit his face, for strangely enough a boy in 
scout uniform appeared through the rain 
at that particular moment. 

“Look here, Mattie,’ whined the old 
man, “you said you have some sand for 








‘‘Days of Real Sport’’ 


— —— 
By Claire Briggs | 











OH SKIN: NAY- cmon 
OVER - LOTSA FUN- 
WING AIR RIFLE 
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O* ALL THE JOYS contrived for 
boys to make their playtime glad, 
the air gun, “King,” is just the thing to 
make a hit with Dad. He fills his boy 
with thrills of joy by giving him a gun; 
then straight-away you hear him say, 
“T'll show you how it’s done.” 

He tries his hand to beat the band and 
makes’ the target ring; but does his son, 
who owns the gun, enjoy his brand- 
new King? Well, not till Pop 
decides to stop and give the 
boys a turn; perhaps two 
Kings would better 





things. Won't 
fathers ever 
learn? 





sale. How—” 
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SHOT REPEATER, No. 5 
1000 King— the famous “thousand 
shootin’ ” air rifle—is the most 
peouiar model. Lever action. Automatic 
oading. Frame and barrel one piece of 
nickeled _ steel. Walnut _ stock. - 
Light, strong, accurate. At 


our dealer’s or direct from 
actory, prepaid for 


















SEND 
FOR THE 
BRIGGS BOOK 
—full of cartoons of boys having = 
rifle and how it ‘Stade and Mating the full 
King line with prices. 


Send 2c stamp to D Cc. 
THE MARKHAM AIR RIFLE CO. 
Plymouth, Michigan 


JING 


ATR. RIFLES 

















“Yep, two hundred bags of it, ready for 
delivery,” said Mat crisply. 

“Good, and—and I'll give you a nickel a 
bag,” said the old man. 

“No, you pay thirty cents a hundred for 
paper and sand’s worth more than paper 
to you now,” said Mat. 

“I'll pay thirty cents a bag for it, if 
you put it where Tim says,” he agreed. 

“It’s a go,” cried Mat. 


FUve minutes later a span of horses 
hitched to a truck was rattling up the 
hill toward the scout headquarters, where 
it gathered a load of Scouts, and twenty 
minutes after that it was drawn up at the 
edge of the sand pit in the cement yard, 
while fourteen lusty youngsters and Jerry, 
the driver, heaved bags of sand on to it. _ 

The first load reached the river in less 
than half an hour after the break in the 
dam occurred, but in spite of the fast work 
of the Scouts the cone-shaped eddy in the 
water’s surface had increased in size until 
now it was three feet in diameter. A line 
of seven Scouts formed on the bridge 
(seven others having remained at the sand 
pit) and under Tim’s directions they began 
passing the heavy bags of sand from the 
point where the truck dumped them to the 
center of the span. There a Scout pitched 
them over into the eddy and watched them 
whirl downward toward the leak. 





Don’t be 
content un- 
til you get 
the Plumb 
Boy -Scout 
Axe, — the 
one made 
by the makers of the offi- 


cial axe of the Boy Scouts 
of America. 

With its highest grade 
hickory handle, its double 
tempered, keen-ed ged, steel 
For sale at National Headquarters, ané all hardware stores. 


Fayette R. 


Philadelphia 


blade, and 
its efficient 
nail puller, 
you'll find 
it the han- 
diest tool in 
your kit. 
Price of axe with strong 
leather sheath $1.25, with- 
out leather sheath $1. 


ook for this Trade 
ark on the Official 
oy Scout Axe. CS, 











Plumb, Inc. 
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Be Ahead 
This Spring 
with a = 


Dayton 


Bicycle 


PRING is about here, boys, and it’s high time you were getting ready 
to enjoy it. Get ready now, by picking.out a fine new Dayton Bicycle. 
Then, when the buds begin to pop, and the grass shows its first green, 
straddle your DAYTON—and go it. Every Dayton Bicycle is built for 
long service and easy riding. Dayton Bicycles run smoothly—‘‘take a 
hill” like a rabbit. Get there first on a DAYTON—and tell the other boys to “hurry up. 
DAYTON Bicycles are made in seven enndsle—tacinding the fine new DAYTON 
Motor-Bike (following closely motorcycle construction). here's also the light, fast 
Boy’s DAYTON Roadster. All mighty good-looking, and backed by a straight- 
forward five-year guarantee of satisfaction. 


FREE TO BOYS: 

Here, boys, is a fascinating book that actually tells you 50 different 

ways in which you can make money with a Dayton Bicycle. , You are 

ambitious. You want to be a good business man—and you're ready 

for good, live, money-making suggestions. Here they are. Write us 

today, asking for Booklet No. 14. It is free. 
Cycle Department 


THe DAvis SEWING MACHINE Co. Dayton. OHIO 
































Bo / Be an E. 
fell Boy: ! ELE. Like 
Tommie Atkinson 


To Tommie Atkinson, a bright boy of Mc- 

Credie, Missouri, goes the Honor of being 

the second winner of the Degree of Erector 

Expert Engineer. He is having great times 

with ERECTOR and building some dandy 
models. Are you in for this fun? 

You can easily win the First Degree of the 

Gilbert Institute of Erector Engineering, and 

by trying a little harder the Second Degree 

—Erector Expert Engineer. Then you, too, 

will be in line to reach the top of the ladder, the 

Third Degree of Erector Master Engineer, 


ERECTOR 


‘¢ The Toy Like Structural Steel ”’ 


Some boys like to build big bridges, others build skyscrapers: 
battleships; forts; or machinery that they can operate with the big 
Erector motor. You can do all these things with ERECTOR, boys 
—and win Honors and Rewards, as well. A Re 
Read all about it in my book “How to Become an Erector Master Engineer. It 
thows many models you can build with Erector and tells all about the Honors and 
Rewards you can win. Send for this book now—just fill in and mail the coupon 
telow. I'll include a copy of my boys’ magazine, “Erector Tips.” 
Alfred C. Gilbert, The A. C. Gilbert Co., 128 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. 
COUPON—Send me a copy of your book ‘‘How to Become an Erector Master 
Engineer,’ and ‘Erector Tips,’’ your boys’ magazine. 
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for YOU, your TROOP, CLUB, We teach you to play by 
CLASS or SOCIETY. Not a Cornet Given! mail; and will give you & 
stunt but an honorable, high- Beautiful ned “7 Brass Pd a 
class and liberal money - making absolutely + RR, KW Bog FAL 
plan. No money to pay—no chances— lesson. Graduates in every state. 
AMOLE NE PRODUCTS. co Buffalo, N. Y. Write t Se ee eclad sad aco 
AMOLENE " ‘alo, N. Y¥. @ to - 

: derful tuition offer. |NTERNATIONAL 
CORNET SCHOOL, 647 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


TWO GREAT BOOKS FOR BOYS 
9 THE BOYS’ BOOK OF HUNTING AND FISHING 
Practical Game Fishing, Wing Shooting and Camping Out. 
THE BOYS’ BOOK OF CANOEING AID SAILING 
Building, Sailing and Racing, boats, canoes and motor boats. 


G LU = MANUY These books are the real thing; no bunk. $1.25 each. 
BES With a year’s subscription to Boys’ Life, $1.75. 
By WARREN H. MILLER, Editor Field & Stream 
























For two hours the Scouts labored valiant- 
ly, trying to plug that leak. For a time it 
looked as if their efforts were in vain, for 
in spite of the sand bags the swirl in the 
water was just as big. But gradually it 
grew smaller and, after a time, there were 
only two tiny ripples where the hole had 
been. However, more bags were piled on 
until every bag was used and a formidable 
barrier heaped up over the bole in the 
dam. Then the Scouts, weak and tired and 
soaked to the skin, dragged themselves 
wearily into Mr. Fay’s office, where hot 
coffee and sandwiches were waiting for 
them, and a check of $100. 

“Two hundred times thirty cents isn’t a 
hundred dollars,” said Mat. 

“It’s worth a hundred,” said old Mr. 
Fay. “And look’e here, Mattie, boy, that 
was a tarnation good business deal you 
made and I admire you for it. But how 
did you know enough to do it.” 

“Well, I remembered what Tim had told 
me about the worn timbers in the dam last 
fall,” said Mat. 

“Yes, yes, he told me about ’em too, but 
I didn’t believe they would break through,” 
said Mr. Fay. 

“Well, I did,” said Mat with a grin, 
“and I thought it would be a fine idea to 
be ready to fill a rush order in sand.” 
“That’s good business, Mattie, my boy. 
Good business,” said the old man rubbing 
his wrinkled hands together enthusiastical- 
ly, for he always appreciated business in- 
siinct even in his rivals. Then he added, 
vefleciively: “By the way, I guess the 
taarket on broke paper has jumped a little 
since I gave you the last quotation. Looks 
like the best figger fer the rest o’ the 
summer would be about forty cents a hun- 
dred to you fellers.” 

Mat in his eagerness to thank the old 
man, upset a cup of coffee trying to 
shake hands with him. 





IN MEMORIAM 


Scourmastrr JoHN Fraser Murray, 
Troop 1, Dubois, Pa. 

Scour Lester L,. Pavt, 
Troop 1, Swedesboro, N. J. 
Scout Frep Gatser, 

Troop 8, New Haven, Conn, 
Assist. Scourmaster R. GavDpetTTE, 
Troop 15, Meriden, Conn. 
IsHaN Ezra Lanter, 
Assistant Patrol Leader, 
Troop 1, Thunderbolt, Ga. 
Assistant Scourmaster C. Ropers, 
Troop 1, Everett, Wash. 
Scour RaymMonp TownseEnD, 
Troop 1, Emmet, Ark. 
Scour Reynotp Sirs, 
Troop 12, Akron, O. 

Scour Rosert Lewis Resp, 
Troop 1, Ripon, Wis. 
Parrot Leaner Homer Bacxvs, 
Troop 2, Portsmouth, O. 
Scour Crrrrorp MarsHALL, 
Troop 7, Lowell, Mass. 
Scour Com. Capt. THomas ALLEN, 
Local Council, 

Corpus Christi, Texas. 
Scourmaster F. H. Bricuam, 
Troop 4, Janesville, Wis. 


Treasurer H. E. Ranovs, 
Local Council, Janesville, Wis. 
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SAVES YOU DOLLARS Os 


Printing Crafts Building, New Yor' 
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The Scout Honor Roll 


Report of National Court of Honor 








EAGLE SCOUTS 


To win the Silver Eagle badge a Scout must 
qualify for the athletics or physical development, 
bird study, camping, civics, cooking, first aid, 
life saving, pathhnding, personal health, pioneer- 


ing, and public health merit badges and any 
ten others. 

Edward F. Moore Detroit, Michigan 
Harold Gummere Pataskala, Ohio 

Floyd Berard Pataskala, Ohio 


S. Marshall Baker 
Floyd Leverett 


Winchester, Virginia 
Llano, Texas 


Karl W. Youtz Chrisman, Illinois 
Marion Pouts Chrisman, Illinois 
J. Carl Earhart Chrisman, Illinois 
Alva Fouts Chrisman, Illinois 


William Walker 
Stanley S. McKee 
Arthur C. Neeley 
William Bray 
George L. Wissig 
Ramon Scott 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chrisman, Illinois 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Syracuse, New York 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Chrisman, Illinois 
Paul L, Scott Chrisman, Illinois 
Kenneth Ejifert Lancaster, Ohio 

E. W. Hall Catskill, New York. 


LIFE AND STAR SCOUTS 
Life Scouts hold Merit Badges in first aid, 
athletics, life saving, personal health and public 


health. Star Scouts have five badges in addi- 
tion to these. 

Jesse M. Maypear New York City 

Jack H. Hirsch New York City 

John M. Gilliland Waterbury, Conn. 


Pataskala, Ohio 
Pataskala, Ohio 
Washington, D. C. 
Winchester, Virginia. 
Llano, Texas 
Chrisman, Illinois 


Gummere 
Floyd Berard 
Renwick S. McIver 
F. Marshall Baker 
Floyd Leverett 
Karl W. Youtz 


Marion Fouts Chrisman, Illinois 
Wendell S. Campbell Syracuse, New York 
J. Carl Earhart Chrisman, Illinois 
Edward Rose Rochester, New York 
William E. Dake, 2nd Rochester, New York 


Olean, New York 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
Chrisman, Illinois 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
Winchester, Virginia 
Lancaster, Ohio 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
Bellevue, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 
Chrisman, Illinois 
Corry, Pennsylvania 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Emerson Spicer 

J. Langdon Taylor 
Alva Fouts 

S. Farrington 
: Knight, Jr. 
John E. Metzger 
Frederick B. Stevens 
Edward P. Kerr 
William Walker 
Stanley S. McKee 
Gerald S. Wood 
Harold J. Potter 


Arthur C. Neeley Honolulu, Hawaii 
Ernest Gray Honolulu, Hawaii 
Hal M. Copeland Baltimore, Maryland 
Myron Munger Hartford, Connecticut 
J. D. Parker, Jr. Hartford, Connecticut 
Robert Loomis East Hartford, Conn. 


Wilson Rutherford 
J. Dewar Cochrane 
Robert H. Smith 
Thomas M. Dell 
Charles_Schragger 
E. B. Tichener 
Kenneth Jessup 
Ramon Scott 
Paul L. Scott 

C. Teller Wilson 
Paul W. Ehle 
Alvin Heal 
Kenneth Eifert 


Chicago, Illinois 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Trenton, New Jersey 
Chrisman, Illinois 
Chrisman, Illinois . 
Denver, Colorado 
Syracuse, New York 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Lancaster, Ohio 


LIFE SCOUTS 
Brooklyn, New York 
Rochester, New York 
Rochester, New York 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Lester W. Haddon Ridgewood, N. 
Edward Brower, Jr. Ridgewood, N. 
STAR SCOUTS 

Lewis Buttles Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Edwin Schompp Brodhead, Wisconsin 

HONOR MEDALS ISSUED 


Wesley Bunnell 
Arthur Fairbanks 
George Wahl 

Hy. C. Churchman 
Albert Cohler 


(Bronze) 
Wallace V. R. Fretts Utica, New York 
Marvyn Jewell Worcester, Mass. 


Lew Newman Philadelphia, Pa. 
LETTERS OF COMMENDATION ISSUED 


Ray A. Wilbur Gardner, Mass. 
Rhyner R. Lamm Fort Strong, Mass. 
Melbourne H. White Newport, Vermont 


Total number of boys having received merit 


WOE 2s Seek codes bio chs i ue dale 7,365 
Total number of new boys having received 
merit badges for February.......... esce 279 


Total recevereerereceereerererere sen +49044 
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VITALIC 
DE LUXE 
$4.00 





Elephant Hide 


Ten thousand 
miles without a 


puncture! 


For 25 years California’s 
veteran amateur bicyclist, 
Dr. F. S. Cate, has held a 
bicycle tire “clinic,” keep- 
ing accurate mileage rec- 
ords of 60 different tires, 
including the most widely 
known on the market. 


Bicycl 
Tives | 


ran more than three times the average mileage of 
the seven next best makes. Vitalics scored more 
than 11,000 miles, over- 2,000 miles better than 
their nearest rival. Vitalics, front and rear, ran 
10,000 miles without a puncture. . 

Vitalics are powerfully built of pure rubber and 
extra-long, double-thick motorcycle tire fabric for 
endurance and elasticity. 

Three great tires bear the great name Vitalic. 

Vitalic De Luxe, all white, with heavy V-shaped 
suction non-skid tread—price, $4.00 each. 

Vitalic Brigadier is a stalwart four-ply tire; two layers of rugged Egyp- 
tian fabric, two additional plies on tread; extra heavy inner tube, gray 
sides, heavy white studded tread—price, $2.50 each. 

Vitalic Cord Racer, all white, is made of the most resilient blend of pure 
rubber and powerful cotton fabric ever produced. Greater resilience means 
greater speed—price $4.00 each. 


Vitalics bring to bicycling these three triumphs of standardized tire construction: 
You ride safer, longer, and with fewer repairs, on Vitalics. 


Send Today 


for FREE Vitalic testing section and booklet, 
“Tougher Than Elephant Hide,” giving the name 
and address of your bicycle tire dealer. 


Continental Rubber Works 
1914 Liberty Street - 






VITALIC 
BRIGADIER 


It’s the Brake I’ve Always Wanted 


WIN THE RACES YOU ENTER—coast further 
than the rest of the bunch—be able to roll to a stop 
quicker and surer. You can if you equip your bike with an 


Atherton Coaster Brake 


The Atherton Coaster is the real “Get-There- First” 
Brake. It’s the Brake you can’t help buying if you 
know the full facts -about Brakes. It’s the Brake that 
never gets out of order— because it has only six 
working parts. 


Send for FREE Gold-Plated Stick-Pin 


Write us the names of three 


Erie, Pennsylvania 
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You Boys Who 
Want More Miles 


—and who want to ride your 
wheel lickety split over wet, 
slippery pavements without 
fear of skidding—get every- 
thing you want when you buy 


Pennsylvania 


TIRES 
Nothing but trouble-proof service 
day in and day out, for you have 


this big company’s word for it that 
they’ve just got to perform that way. 


= No punctures or stonebruises, either, for 
— the 15% oz. Sea Island fabric makes 
them practically harm-proof. 


Side-swiping P— not a bit of it. 










The 


Skidding P 3 
strong Vacuum Cups grip a slippery slant and 
carry you safely wherever you want to pedal. 





@ 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., 


Jeannette, Pa. 

Direet factory branches and service ag ies throughout the United States and Canada. 
Also makers and guarantors of Three Star Bicycle Tires—Triple- 
tread, Sturdy Stud, Success—and Vacuum Cup and Sturdy Stud 

Motorcycle Tires 











Hrd A Ls a a Week 


test it for 6 days 
eo sy wnat, ah our expuans or 
URUIZER 


MORRIS CANOES 












Verdin © oir. 


The Canoe that Nationalized the great ened 


pastime of Canoeing. Write forCatalogue. aT or, Special Circa 0 oa 
B."N. MORRIS, INC., a fuer inatrumen ae iWeteace 
240 State St. Veazie, Me. 


° BIRDS—NESTS— 
The Oologist £66s—r,xpenmy 
THE OOLOGIST is the only magazine published 
in America devoted to these. It is now running a 
a series of articles on the subject of Birds’ 
It is indispensable to those making collec- 
‘tone, as its columns are filled with exchange no- 
tices. All Boy Scouts should learn about the birds 
they see on their tramps and camps in the 
Subscription only fifty cents per year, with a free 
exchange notice. Sample-copy FREE. Ad 
THE OOLOGIST, Lacon, Il. 








krats, and 


ar aed 
aliebats 


Eels, Mink. 
Catch Fish 
boat bait eve Write for price 














aie fot price He 
F. GREGORY, K250 St. Mo. 
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Our Tracking 4.3% 


cy) 
Puzzle nays 
y 4a 
we 
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WQS 


HAT fox must be on the jump 

now. Thousands of boys are on his 
trail. That ruffed grouse must be cluck- 
ing with delight to think that she escaped 
and can watch the chase from the shelter 
of some thick, cozy hemlock tree. The rab- 
bit is now disporting himself, undoubtedly, 
in the happy hunting grounds where the 
ghosts of dead bunnies munch ethereal 
cabbage leaves without fear of man or 
beast. 
No pack of hounds ever picked up the 
scent and took the trail more promptly and 
eagerly than the readers of Boys’ Lure. 
The name of the winner should have been 
published in this issue, but the judges do 
not know who he is—not yet. 

The answers poured in by thousands. 
They came from Maine, California, Texas, 
Michigan, and all the States between. 
There were a lot from other countries. It 
took a whole day just to look them over 
and throw out those which were not written 
according to the rules. 

Speaking of rules—they were plain 
enough, were they not? They must have 
been, for a large majority of the trackers 
understood them. But hundreds of boys 
failed to observe them. Some neglected to 
give their ages. Some wrote on both sides 
of the paper. Some used pencils instead 
of pen and ink. Some omitted their ad- 
dresses. Some failed to number their 


P 

“What would these fellows do if they were 
following a trail out doors in the snow? 
Forget to wear their rubbers; leave the 
matches at home; step on the tracks so 
they couldn’t go back and look at them 
again; and fall into the creek before they 
reached home. Good tracking means care- 
ful study of all the conditions. Of course, 
all answers which were not submitted ac- 
cording to the rules had to be thrown out. 

A few came too late. Some boys on the 
Pacific Coast must have thought that trans- 
continental aeroplane mail service had been 
established, for they mailed as late as Feb- 
ruary 27 letters which should have reached 
New York by March 1. But they were no 
worse than some who were nearer the 
Boys’ Lire office. 

We were _— to hear from every boy. 
The only fellows who never win anything 
are those who never try, and those che try 
once or twice and then give up. 

According to the rules, nine prizes will 
be awarded. The winners will be named 
just as soon as the judges can give every 

answer full and fair consideration. 





Where boys have killed off the birds 
you always find many dead trees that 
have been killed by burrowing ants and 
other insects. 
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OYS’ LIFE goes to twenty-eight coun- 

tries outside the United States. We 
invite all our foreign readers to join the 
Brotherhood and to help us to interest 
more overseas “boys in it. Half of the 
Brotherhood correspondence goes abroad, 
and we need many more members in every 
country. We will do our best to send 
your letters wherever you ask us to, but we 
give you here a list of the only countries 
where we have a fair-sized membership at 
the present time: 

Alaska, Australia, Canada, Canal Zone, 
China, Denmark, England, France, Hawaii 
Holland, Ireland, Japan, New Zealand, 
Scotland, Sweden, Syria, Wales. 

Just now we’ need especially members 
from the Philippines, from all South 
American countries, more from Alaska, 
our Island possessions, and Europe—and 
Arizona. 

Since we mentioned the fact that a letter 
goes to British Guiana for two cents, we 
have had a generous supply of mail for 
that country. And there is but one lone 
member in British Guiana! We have sent 
him so many letters that we are expecting 
a protest hourly. So please hold off on 
B. G. for awhile. 

New members, please send in letters, 
not just your names, if you want quick 


results. And write a good one! Check 
up the rules before you mail it. 
Tue Rvuies 
Write a letter to a boy. 
Place it in an envelope—but don’t seal it! 
See that your return address is written plainly 


on the envelope. 
If you want it to go to a boy in the United 
States or its possessions, to Canada, any of the 


tritish Isles, New Zealand, British Guiana, the 
Bahamas, or Mexico, put on a two cent stamp. 

If you want it to go to any other part of the 
world, put on a five cent stamp. 


Write plainly on a slip of paper your name, 

address, age, and whether or not you are a 
Scout. . 
Put the slip and the unsealed letter into an 
envelope, seal the outside envelope, and mail it 
to Boys’ Lire, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 
Fifth avenue, New York, affixing adequate ppst- 
age. 

It will be forwarded to a boy—somewhere! 
(If you desire you can write on the inside en- 
velope the name of the country or state where 
you want it sent.) 


No expense whatever, except postage, is in- 


volved in this correspondence; our service is 
given to all boys, whether subscribers to Boys’ 
Lire or not. 


Orenine THE Srussorn Kyire 


Does your pen-knife blade refuse to 
open? Here is a certain and easy methed 
of bringing it to terms. 

Place one corner of your handkerchief 
over the back of the stubborn blade and 
wind the rest of it tightly around the knife. 
Hold the opposite corner between the first 
and second fingers of your right hand (if 
you are right handed) and throw the knife 
from you with some speed. Go over and 


pick it up and you will find the blade | 


opened, I have yet to find a knife so rusty 
that it will not yield to this treatment 
and—it does save the thumb nails !—Out- 
ing. 


crank 


grow 
Write 
in 


a wheel you won't out- 


col 
Red Wing agent’s name. 


NEW ENGLAND BICYCLE CO. 
68 High St., 





In Front! 


Among crack corps of Cycle 
Scouts—you usually find the 
leader and most of the men 
mounted on 


Red Wing Wheels 


Beautifully built of the finest mate- 
rials — they're staunch, smooth- 
running and light. 

The special drop frame fits almost 
any boy. And the interchangeable 


makes Red Wing 


for many years. 


for beautiful Catalog 
ors and the nearby 





Worcester, Mass. 











secret Raintite process. Door 
No guy lines. Holds 3 


back if you are not satisfi 
circular. 


Compac Ru 











Here you see the 


bsolutely wa 
on outside for camera. Sen 
describing Ruck Sack and other camping a 








ing bag. Rolls into bundle 4 x 18 in. Made from aeroplane cloth, Khaki color. 
Fully guaranteed. This fine tent only one of many included in our line of 


MPAg«..... 
rani CO. ati Touring 


And our prices have not advanced. Tent waterproofed by 

in each end. No ridgepol 

n \. ‘0 

Sent prepaid in U. 8S. or Canada for only $3.50. 
ed. Write for free illustra 


Compac Ruck Sack—one ~S the as compact ever devised. 
rproof. 

t prepaid for $2. Write for free illustrated catalog 
ccessories. 


Compac Tent Co., 200 W. Tenth St., Indianapolis, Indiana 


Here you are boys—a big roomy 
tent 7 ft. long, 5 ft. wide and 3 ft. 
high, weighing (with stakes and 
poles) only 3% Ibs. Has two fold- 
ing poles, 6 steel stakes and pack- 





boys or 2 ‘‘grown-ups.”’ 


Money 
ted 


ck Sack 


Extra waterproof pocket 
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SEMAPHORE SIGNALING SIMPLIFIED 


Just the thing for Boys who want 
to become expert signalmen. Its use 
secures a thorough grounding in a few 
drills in the essentials and is so ar- 
ranged that each boy may practice by 
himself or with other boys. Written 
by Captain Clarence Deems of the Regu- 
_lar Army. Postpaid, 25 cents. The 
_Edward T. Miller Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Boys! Quick Money in 
MUSHROOMS 


You can make a lot of money 
ickly by growing mushrooms the way 


— in America tells 
ven . Use ent, cellar, shed, 
, boxes, etc. it’s easy. Mush- 





boy or great free book, “ 
rooms”—tells all about it. Send name and address today. 
Bureau of Mushroom Industry, Dept. 379, 1342 N. Clark St, Chicago 












CLASSY CLASS PINS 
Attract attention, excite admiration. De- 
sign, workmanship, material all high grade. 
No. 301 No. 301, two colors, hard 
a silver 
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FANBALL —=2:. in Fanball, you get the most 

exciting and realistic of baseball games 

and the classiest, most convenient erasable score 
your 


teh, al ady at ty 4 
wai ways re a 
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Why in dusty places 

do we instinctively 

breathe through the nose? 

Breathing through the nose protects the mouth. Dust is 


always irritating, very frequently infectious and the 
mouth is the place where disease germs get their start. 


To keep the mouth clean and to guard against infec- 
tion, use DIOXOGEN—(A teaspoonful in a little 
water) as a mouth wash night and_morning. 











No better health insurance is obtainable, the 
premiums are not large, but the benefits are 
beyond calculation. 





Oakland Chemical Co., 10 Astor Place, N.Y. 

















GER Summer Schools 


Naval Cavalry Woodcraft 


Next summer is going to be a wonderful time for scouts—at the 
Culver Woodcraft School. Here, under the direction of Dillon Wallace 
(author, Labrador explorer and expert scout-master) and his as- 
sistants, a great crowd of boys from all 

over the country will have a superb 

training in wood- and camp-craft, 

hiking and swimming. Get set for 
Culver. Go! 


Ask your father to write now for 
the catalog of the Culver Wood- 
craft School (or, if you are 14, 
either the Naval or the Cavalry 
School). Board and tuition, 
$165 (Cavalry $200). Uni- 
forms and equipment, $30.63 
to $53.48. Address 

















Commandant 
Culver, Ind. 


i (On Lake Maxinkuckee) 

















TAXIDERMY. Box 100. WATERVILLE, MAIN 








CAMP KINAPIK 
The Woodcraft Camp for Boys from 8 to 15 
LAKE KEZAR, MAINE 
Unique combination of Maine woods, lakes and 


White Mountains. Gather round the council fire, 
take the long canoe trip, learn the secrets of camp 





CAMP PENNESSEEWASSEE 


Norway Maine 





and woods as the Indians knew them; fish, swim Ages 8-16. On beautiful lake in the heart of Maine 

hunt and have a time with us pext summer. woods. Equi t of highest grade, san: conditions. 

Endorsed by Ernest Thompron Seton For ies: | | sports carefully” safeguarded ards ov paperienced, i 

jorse es! om ‘ton. or » . e 

trated booklet address _ " i Pure water, trips, “‘Out-of-door life.” “Movies” Tu- 
toring. Interesting Booklet. Address 


H. C. WENT, Director, Bridgeport, Conn. 


- | pass so close a siege. 
stu-}of it again, but Robert had allowed him- 








SHEPARD & PACKARD, Norway, Me. 
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The Shadow of the North 


(Continued from page 15) 


“Draw the lines tighter about Fort Ref- 
uge. It’s cold in the forest, but they can 
live there for a while at least. They'll build 
fires and throw up a few tepees, maybe, for 
the French. _ But their anger and their de- 
sire to take us will make them watch all 
the more closely. They’ll draw tight lines 
around this snug little, strong little fort 
of ours.” 

“Which removes all possibility that your 
friend Tayoga will come at the appointed 
time.” 

Robert glared at him. . 

“Will,” he said, “I’ve discovered that you 
have a double nature, although the two are 
never struggling for you at the same time.” 

“That is, I march tandem with my two 
natures, so to speak?” 

“They alternate. At times you’re a sen- 
sible boy.” 

“Boy? I’m older than you are!” 

“One wouldn’t think it. But a weil bred 
Quaker never interrupts. As I said, you're 
quite sensible at times and you ought to 
thank me for saying so. At other times 
your mind loves folly. It fairly swims and 
dives in the foolish pool, and it dives deep- 
est when you're talking about Tayoga. 
I trust, foolish young sir, that I’ve heard 
the last word of folly from you about the 
arrival of Tayoga, or rather what you con- 
ceive will be his failure to arrive. Peace, 
not a word!” 

“At least let me say this,” protested 
Wilton. “I wish that I could feel the ab- 
solute confidence in any human being that 
you so obviously have in the Onondaga.” 


HE night came, white and beautiful. 

It was white, because the Milky Way 
was at its brightest, which was uncom- 
monly bright, and every star that ever 
showed itself in that latitude came out and , 
danced. 

The Indians lighted several fires, well 
beyond rifle shot, and the sentinels on the 
palisade distinctly saw their figures passing 
back and forth before the blaze. Robert 
also noticed the uniforms of Frenchmen, 
and he thought it likely that De Courcelles 
and Jumonville had with them more sol- 
diers than he had supposed at first. The 
fires burned at different points of the com- 
pass, and, thus the fort was encircled com- 
pletely by them. Both young Lennox and 
Willet knew that they had been lighted 
that way purposely, that is in order to 
show to the defenders that a belt of fire 
and steel was drawn close about them. 

To Wilton at least the Indian circle 
seemed impassable, and despite the enorm- 
ous confidence of Robert he now had none 
at all himself. It was impossible for 
Tayoga, even if he had triumphed over 
sleet and snow and flood and storm, to 
He would not speak 


self to be deluded by friendship. He felt 
sorry for his new friend, and he did not 
wish to see his disappointment on the mor- 
row. 

Wilton was in charge of the guard until 
midnight, and then he slept soundly until 
dawn, awakening to a brilliant day, the fit 
successor of such a brilliant night. Robert 
clearly discerned both De Courcelles and 
Jumonville about six hundred yards away, 
standing by one of the fires. Then he saw 
the gigantic figure of Tandakora, as the 
Ojibway joined them. Despite the cold, 
Tandakora wore little but the breechcloth, 
and his mighty chest and shoulders were 
painted with many hideous devices. 
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Robert was quite sure the siege would 
never be raised if the voice of the Ojibway 
prevailed in the allied French and Indian 
councils. 'Tandakora had been wounded 
twice, once by the hunter and once by the 
Onondaga, and a mind already inflamed 
against the Americans and the Hodeno- 
saunee cherished a bitter personal hate. 
Robert knew that Willet, Tayoga, and he 
must be eternally on guard against his 
murderous attacks. 


HE savages built their fires higher, as 

if in defiance and triumph. They 
could defend themselves against cold, be- 
cause the forest furnished unending fuel, 
but rain or hail, sleet or snow would bring 
severe hardship. The day, however, fay- 
ored them to the utmost. 

The besiegers seemed lazy, but Robert 
knew that the watch upon the fort and its 
approaches was never neglected for an in- 
stant. A fox could not steal through their 
lines unseen, and yet he never doubted. 
Tayoga would come, and moreover he 
would come at the time appointed. To- 
ward the middle of the morning the Indians 
shot some arrows that fell inside the pali- 
sade and uttered a shout or two of defi- 
ance, but nobody was hurt, and nobody 
was stirred to action. The demonstration 
passed unanswered, and, after a_ while, 
Wilton called Robert’s attention to the fact 
that it was only two hours until noon. 
Robert did not reply, but he knew that 
the conditions could not be more unfavor- 
able. Rain or hail, sleet or snow might 
cover the passage of a warrior, but the 
dazzling sunlight that enlarged twigs two 
hundred yards away into boughs, seemed 
to make all such efforts vain. Yet he knew 
Tayoga, and he still believed. 


OON a stir came in the forest, and they 
heard a long, droning chant. A dozen 
warriors appeared coming out of the north, 
and they were welcomed with shouts by 
the others. 

“Hurons, I think,” said Willet. “Yes, 
I’m sure of it. They’ve undoubtedly sent 
away for help, and it’s probable that other 
bands will come about this time.” 

He reckoned right, as in half an hour a 
detachment of Abenakis came, and they 
too were received with approving shouts, 
after which food was given to them and 
they sat luxuriously before the fires. Then 
three runners arrived, one from the north, 
one from the west, and one from the east, 
and a great shout of welcome was uttered 
for each. 

“What 
Robert. 

“The runners were sent out by De Cour- 
celles and Tandakora to rally more 
strength for our siege. They’ve returned 
with the news that fresh forces are coming, 
as the exultant shout from the warriors 
proves.” 

The young Philadelphian’s heart sank. 
He knew that it was only a half hour until 
noon, and noon was the appointed time. 
Nor did the heavens give any favoring 
sign. The whole mighty vault was a blaze 
of gold and blue. Nothing could stir in 
such a light and remain hidden from the 
warriors. Wilton looked at his comrade 
and he caught a sudden glitter in his eyes. 
It was not.the look of one who despaired. 
Instead it was a flash of triumph, and the 
young Philadelphian wondered. Had 
Robert seen a sign, a sign that had escaped 
all others? He searched the forest every- 
where with his own eyes, but he could 
detect nothing unusual. There were the 
French, and there were the Indians. There 


does it mean?” ‘Wilton asked 


The Sweetness of Selected Wheat gives a 


Nutty Flavor and Healthful Goodness to 


Wheatena 


which stays by you—no all gone feeling when 


you eat Wheatena. 


To the Scout Master: 
We do the rest and 


Fill in this coupon and mail. 


Send Free of all charge enough Wheatena 
Scout Rations for your Next Hike: 


SONOS TURs ia. 60. h eas Coe 
Date of Next Hike 


Sccut Master 
(This order must be signed by Scout_Master) 


The Wheatena Company, Wheatenaville, Rahwsy New Jersey 












E roast the peanuts for Beech-Nut 
W Peanut Butter after they have been 
shelled. And when the roasting man 
sees that they have reached a certain light 
brown color, he says ‘“Take them out.’’ For 
the peanuts are done. He tells it entirely 
by the color. This man has been roasting 
peanuts for years. He has his ovens right 
under great big windows in the roof — just 
like a photographer's studio—which makes 
the light very steady. 
This is one reason for the goad ‘‘roasted 
peanut’” taste of Beech-Nut Pedaut Butter. 
. Beech-Nut is delicious on bread, crackers 
or toast, but maybe you know some better 
ways besides those. Send us a letter about the 
way you like toeat it best. 
If you have never tasted Beech-Nut Peanut 
Butter ask mother to get a jar—today. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, New York 


Beech-Nut 


Peanut Butter 


How We Tell when Roasted 


Peanuts are “Done” 
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Cartridges loaded from clip, Safety lock all in fine order. 


with 200 h steel covered bullets. 








Repeating Rifle $7.65 m/m 


(calibre 30) long range wing gave rear sight. Magazine holds 5 

German Hipower wit Rifle 
and Cartridges all for $19.85. Free Circular. 1917 Cycl illustrated (rea 
about May),  S0c mailed, 428 pages, FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 BROADWAY, 
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SPIN GAVOE 


Built Just for BOYS and GIRLS 


Propelled by the Famous 
SMITH MOTORWHEEL 











: ie runners rose presently, and the 
one who had come out of the north 
talked with Tandakora; the one who had 
come out of the west stood near the edge 
of the forest with an Abenaki chief and 
looked at the fort. The one who had come 
out of the east joined De Courcelles him- 
self and they came nearer to the fort than 
any of the others, although they remained 
just beyond rifle shot. Evidently De Cour- 
celles was explaining something to the 
Indian, as once he pointed tomeedl the 
blockhouse. 

Wilton heard Robert beside him draw a 
deep breath, and he turned in surprise. 
The face of young Lennox was tense and 
his eyes fairly blazed as he gazed at De 
Courcelles and the warrior. Then looking 
back at the forest Robert uttered a sudden 
sharp. Ah!—the release of uncontrollable 
emotion, snapping like a pistol shot. 

“Did you see it, Will? Did you see it?” 
he exclaimed. “It was quicker than light- 
ning !” 

The Indian runner stooped, snatched the 
pistol from the belt of De Courcelles, 
struck him such a heavy blow on the head 
with the butt of it that he fell without a 
sound, and then the brown body shot for- 
ward like an arrow for the fort. 

“Open the gate! Open the gate! 
thundered Willet, and strong arms un- 
barred it and flung it back in an instant. 
The brown body of Tayoga flashed through, 
and, in another instant, it was closed and 
barred again. 

“He is here with five minutes to spare!” 
said Robert as he left the palisade with 
Wilton, and went toward the blockhouse 
to greet his friend. 

(Continued in May Boys’ Lars) 











90 Miles 


on one gallon of gasoline 





Here AT LAST is a real SMALL CAR for BOYS and GIRLS that is 
Bo s! ALL CAR. It is big enough for GROWN ee will carry up 
Vy. ® to 350 pounds—and speedy enough to satisf A, pes bug. We are 
going to give away THREE of these cars, an AMERICAN UN foR and -— AMER- 
ICAN FLYERS. If you want one of these beautiful, fast, CLASSY cars, WRITE AT 
ONCE and get full particulars about your opportunity. The AMERICAN is easy and 
economical to operate. It willrun NINETY MILES on ONE GALLON of 2 It is as easy to 
operate asa bicycle. It will climb steep hills, run like a streak on flat roads a you smoothly 
and comfortably over rough roads, It is NOT A TOY, Itisacar that GROWN N PEOPLE are get- 
ting a world of fun out of. It has been the most POPULAR novelty of the year at Palm Beach and 
the other famous Florida winter resorts where fashionable men and ladies — a barrel of fun 
driving American Juniors and Flyers. Will do anything a full-size car will do. 


HOME LIFE CLUB OFFERS THESE CARS 


TO ANY BOY OR GIRL 


You'll be PROUD AND HAPPY to own sucha wonderful car. It is big enough for two 

pam a people, yet small enough to be EASY to drive and control. The JUNIOR 

“has a big storage capacity which makes it fine for trips and touring, picnics 

and camping out, as it will carry all your camp outfit. Or you can use it 
for going to school, visiting relatives, delivering newspapers, etc. 


1000 Vo tes Splendid Premiums 

In addition to the THREE RACERS we give 

FR E E bf away scores of wonderful premiums. You can 
get watches, knives, tennis rackets, flashlights, 

ANY BOY OR GIRL can | camp cooking outfits, tents, cameras, hatche 
get one of these Autos, | axes, khaki uniforms, compasses, pedometers, etc. 
All you have to do to en- 
ter is to fill out the cou- 


pon which starts you on 
the race with 1000 VOTES. 
Be sure and fill out this 
— and mail it TO- 

DAY. The sodner you 


” 














Through College on Nothing 
A Year 
(Continued from page 17) 


This Coupon Starts You With 1000 VOTES | in and told him to go ahead and elose ~ 
- his books, not to mind me; then I assured _ 
ge es him that he would be paid in toto before 
Please tell me your plan for givingaway three American Racers I was graduated, but what I needed was a 
1000 VOTES. 

















pe art ge kth without cost to me and CREDIT ME WITH little time. Even now at the end of the 

r you rite yo 

and address clearly and year F yr is a ~ bill against me, but 
legibly and MAIL IT TO- § Name it wi cleared away before I bid him 
DAY. We will then send good-by. We are the best of friends. Z 
“and “Home Life’* Member § S¢. of R.F.D As a matter of fact, so far as I know, I 4 





* ship form. DO IT N 


ee Life Club, 542 N. LaSalle Street, Chicge 


haven’t an enemy in the place, and I cer- 
tainly bear no grudge against any one. 





Ce rn 

















Things went along swimmingly. I think 
I told you it was one long joy-ride. That’s 
Rider Agents Wanted WHITE FOOT OIL || 20. mere tau its a'fact” it any. one 
POISON IVY REMEDY an ia 
plccely rcaurpped Uittinweien . an. wo Successfully Used by Boy Scouts had this year, I’d like to shake hands with 
andho rh, cerriet od C tool <a nee ehing. a. :- bey Feteesine, ae that man. 
anti-skid tires. Choice of . aumaetinn Seba ter beaabaae on anes You want to know something about 
otetne, colete one by y Parcel Post. PRICK, 25 € NT 3. (Money new schemes? They were of all kinds. 





refunded on request.) 


I started to raise the f 
WHITE FOOT REMEDY CO, Centreville, Md. . © raise sales of the . 


York Times. That was a failure. But I 
have just now come back from a tri 
advertising agent for the Granville 

ker Greek plays at Princeton, and I have 
earned nearly as much in a week as I did 








free catalog and particulars of our 
Uastery-s ——. to-Rider marvelous © 


offers and 

} Horns, Wheels. 

} TIRES impr, ies, and parts for 

| all bierelos— st half usual prices. 
SEND NO MONEY tat tell us 

exactly what you need. Do not bu 








get our prices, terms and the big E catalog 


NM EA D CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept.H-17, CHICAG 


“BILLIARDS —The Home Magnet’’—FREE 

A handsomely illustrated book showing all Brunswick 

Home Carom and Pocket Billiard Tables in actual col- 

— eis easy ms, prices, etc. Sent Free! Write 

for it today. 

THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Dept. 14D, Chicago. 
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Wrte tofey. See how you can 


prtiaee memes 
Write At Once! B= 


| American School of Aviation, Dept 268 = 
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in a term as a freshman. I’m strong for 
Lillah McCarthy and Iphigenia. Of many 
others I will give you only the instance 
which I think gave me most satisfaction. 
Our new prs A was to be ready for the 
Yale game, and, as this was a very special 
occasion, a number of us decided that we 
ought to have some particular thing which 
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Hook Big 
the Ones 


When Dad thinks of Fishing Tackle he 
thinks of us. 

When the U. 8S. Government wants tackle 
for use or exhibition it thinks of us. 

Are not these good reasons why you should 
do the same? 

Dad does not buy so-called sets of cheap 
tackle made up to sell at a price. He knows 
they cannot be of good quality and such sets 
are not made to last. 


A Good Rod for Little Money 


A special Rod of split bamboo made for 
Boy Scouts in various lengths and patterns 
for Trout Fly, Bass or Pickerel Bait casting 
or general Bait Fishing. Price, $5.00. 

A 208-page catalog with 13-page index on 
proper outfits for all methods of angling and 
8 color plates showing 163 flies, sent for 10c 
in stamps to cover postage. 








We Are Experts—Can use and use successfully 
the articles we make and sell: our experience 
and judgment are yours for the asking. Almost 
a century of experience is behind our products. 
Every order receives the personal attention of 
one of our Mr. Mills. 


WM. MILLS & SON 
19-21 Park Place New York City 























Inside Your 


you'll find comfort 
—real protection 
—real satisfaction 
—if it’s a Carpen- 
ter tent. 


Inside Our 


Catalog 


you'll find a deal 
of information 


about and 
cam equipment 
that’s mighty han- 
dy for the man 
who loves the 
great outdoors. 
You can have a 
copy Free. 


Just Ask for 
No. 61 


tents 


vl 


GEo-B-CARPENTER & Co. ‘ 


440 WELLS ST 


= ila \elemme 








HOT CHOCOLATE 
ON YOUR HIKE! 


Just empty an énvelape of Fleer’s Instant 
CHOCLAT-ACHOR into your cup of hot water, 
stir and drink. 


Milk and Sugar Already in It ! 


Ready in a jiffy! It’s great! Send your Scout- 
master’s name and address and we’ll send both 
you and him a free cup-ful envelope. 


Frank H. Fleer Corporation, A. B. L., Phila. 
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could be kept as a souvenir of this date 
in the college history. Two men got up 
a special program. One of them is the 
fellow I told you about who can do every- 
thing and who does it well—my partner, 
in other words. I certainly congratulate 
myself on having a friend like that. It’s 
worth the college course. This time I 
took complete charge of the selling. You 
remember what that program was—one 
of the best things in that line we’ve 
ever gotten out here. The demand far 
ex ed the supply, though we ordered 
three times as many as had ever been 


‘used before on similar occasions, 


1) I ever have any competition in 
selling programs? I surely did. I 
once ran into an outsider, and I have 
to smile now when I think of the mean 
trick I played him. It was_ pretty 
tough, but I had to do it—and he was 
in the wrong. It was the first time I had 
ever been put in charge of selling the 
programs, and the secretary had made 
it perfectly _plain to me that I was on 
trial; and it was in the days when I had 
to have jobs to live. 

This is what happened. When I got 
down to the field and had distributed the 
programs to the men selling for me and 
had assigned them their places, I found 
that a New York firm had gotten out 
a program that had ours beat. This 
often happened in those days. Besides, 
they had street urchins to sell them, and, 
between you and me, they are usually 
better salesmen than students. They’re 
more impudent and persistent and can 
snake through a crowd. Against that 
combination I didn’t stand a chance, and 
for a while I had to watch their manager 
sell his programs while my men were 
getting the cold shoulder; and I was think- 
ing about what the secretary would say 
to me when I carried back the bundles 
of unsold programs. I had an idea, and 
called over Hank the cop. I said: 

“Hank, go over and see whether that 
man has a permit to sell. If he hasn’t, 
arrest him for selling without a license, 
take him: to the town hall, and make him 
buy one. Don’t hurry, Hank; there’s lot 
of time.” 

In my desperation I had hit the weak 
spot in my competitor’s armor, and by the 
time he had walked a half-mile to the 
town hall, gone through the formalities, 
and returned I had sold my programs. 
For the rest of the day I left the field 
to him. 

But last fall at that stadium opening 
we had a program that ‘could compete 
to advantage with anything on the market, 
and we didn’t have to bother about the 
other fellows. 


A Turn About 


(Continued from page 35) 


Mert, who was sitting beside her. “From 
there the way home is easy.” 

They could hear the roaring all along 
the port side, but nothing was visible. 
George steered in closer. 

“Want to see the point,” he explained. 

Soon almost dead ahead a bluff loomed 
in the fog. George put the tiller down, 
slipped around the end of the land, came 
about and went back under the shelter of 
the point on the other tack. It was smooth 
in there and everybody heaved a sigh as 
ver 3 felt the boat slipping steadily along 
under them. ’ 


“Well,” said George’s new friend, “I 
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GVENTO YL 


WITHOUT COST 


Think of getting one of these splendid 
tents, made of White Army-drill (choice 
of three sizes) without it costing you one 
penny. Or your choice of any Premium 
of your selection from our big Catalog. 


WE WILL TRUST YOU 
SEND NO MONEY—30 DAYS TO PAY 
You don’t have to wait or 
save. We will ship you $10 
worth of Larkin Products 
and Premium and 
ive you 30 days Bcc. 
‘in which to pay “= 
for the goods. gfe. 
YOU SELL :« a 
Larkin Products 


You send us orders 
for Larkin Products. 
They are known everywhere and 
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r r our 
friends will gladly order them 


through you. 


\Send for New Catalog Frez |. 


Describes all the 600 Larkin 
Products and tells you how 
to earn the hundreds of at- 
tractive Larkin Premiums. 


Larkin Co, Buttalo _ Chicago 
Peoria 

Fr Sar he Be ORF ose 

Latkitt Ca, send me Catalog No. 123 
























In G with slide to F. Lengtn io incues. Highly pol- 
ished brass, or, if preferred, dull sand blast lac- 
quered finish. Silver plated mouthpiece. Model 
same as used by United States Quartermasters’ 
Corps. Built for service and especially well suited 
for Boy Scouts. 
Send us $4.50 and will ship one of these Bugles sub- 
ject to three days’ trial. If you are not pleased with 
Bugle, return it and we will immediately refund 
your money. 


J. W. YORK & SONS °Hf nants 


Manufacturers High Grade Band Instruments 
Keep your eye open for Boys’ 


Next Month Lire. And you should tell your 


friends about it. It will 
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= -— path, 
Scouts, the camping season is on. It will 


be the best ever if your troop has an 


Auto-Wheel Trek Wagon 


Carries all the 
Designed ac- 
Pertect pro- 


It gives class to the troop. 
tents, kits, rations, tools, etc. 
cording to regular Scout plans. 


ortion. eal Roller Bearings; Dust-proof 
Iub-caps; Oval Spokes; Steel Tires and 
Axles. 


Absolutely the easiest puller with a load. Remov- 


able top and tongue. Tail-board lowered with adjust- 
able chain. Handsome wear-proof finish B of 
ash and maple—well braced. 

Clip this ad and 









show it at the next 
Assembly. Write us 
for particulars and 
prices. 

















guess it’s time for introductions. I’m 
James Thompson, this is Mrs. Thompson, 
my mother, and Mrs. Thompson, my wife. 
Mr. Jack Stone, Mr. Harry Williams, class- 
mates of mine, and Mr. Sam Evans, cook.” 
The boys introduced themselves, and then 
George asked what was uppermost in his 
mind, 

“How under the sun—” he began, but 
Mr. Thompson took him up. 

“Oh, that!’ he said. “Why, you see 
we've just come to Portland to live. I’m 
used to sailing in New Jersey, and don’t 
know these waters. I was sailing by the 
chart, and didn’t know the incoming tide 
ran so fast by this point. So when my 
steering gear jammed out there, before I 
could fix it, the tide took us in. A bolt 
had broken off and fallen into the gearing.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said George. He 
was relieved to find his friend had not been 
a poor sailor, 

They kept Jewell’s Island in sight, run- 
ning along under the lec; for there is a long 
line of rocks between Jewell’s and Cliff 
Islands, and at low tide it would not be 
safe to try to cross. 

“Here is Indian Rock,” said George at 
last. “Mert, let’s have the compass.” 

“You take her now, Mert,’ he added 
when his brother came up from the cabin. 
“Northwest by West.” 

He took out his watch, and going for- 
ward sat down with his back to the mast. 

Five minutes later he called out, “Stand 
by; we ought to see the green rock pretty 
soon now.” 





Speedy St rdy. Bikes 


Unquestionably worth one-third to 
one-halfmore. Aswift, sturdy 
bicycle—sold on a basis of Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or Money Back. Carefully 
constructed of heavy gauge, seamiess 
steel tubing—triple truss forks,archcrown 
design. Beautifully enameled and striped. 


‘The New Service 


ine Majestic, heavily 
studded, anti - skid, 
Shipped From Chicago 
Bicycle Book—FREE 


puncture-proof tires 
—motorcycle type. 

Filled from cover to cover 

with wonderful illustrations 

in colors, of low-priced, 

high-grade bicycles. Ad- 

dress house nearest you. 


(Ward Xe 2555 


New York, Chicago, KansasCity, Ft. Worth, Portland, Ore, 


—— —~ 








EVERY BOY CAN OWN AN AERO CAR 


As comfortable as a limousine with a sen- 
sation similar to flying in an aero- 
lane. Covers 30 miles an 

ur—easy to drive. Al) 
kinds of pleasure and 
fun taking long rides 
into the oer. 
Be the first in your 
neighborhood to own 
one. Any boy can change his bicycle to an Aero Car. 
No mechanical knowledge required. d 50c today for 
plans. AERO CAR CO., Dept. 28, Racine, W 


























A SCOUT KNIFE 2 
with your name and address on the handle will 
be sent to the boy sending in one subscription 
to Boys’ Lire. See page 42. “ 

Boys’ Lire, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 


He stood up and strained his eyes ahead. 

Another minute and ’e shouted “Hard- 
a-lee,” and the Ming rounded up into the 
wind, passed by an evil-looking rock cov- 
ered with green seaweed, and straightened 
out on her course again. There were break- 
ers dead ahead; soon the rocky shore of 
Cliff Island loomed through the fog; and 
coming about again, Merton turned down 
along the shore on a straight course for 


home. 

O N the wharf that afternoon, as the 
rescued party in dry borrowed clothes 

were leaving for Portland, Mr. Thompson 

took out his pocketbook a pair of soggy 

twenty-dollar bills. 

“These,” he said, “will pay for hauling 
up the Minz this Fall.” 

“Can’t do it,” said George and Merton 
in the same breath; and George explained. 
“We are very fuch obliged to you, sir, 
but we are Scouts. That was a good turn, 
we can’t take pay for that.” 

Mr. Thompson looked at the boys and 
grinned, as he stowed the money away. 

“Good turn, eh? Well, what can I do to 
turn it about? I can’t leave it all turned 
one way like this.” ‘ 

The two boys looked at each other, and 
then both burst out talking at once. The 
steamer was already pulling in to the 
wharf, but before she steamed away they 
had an engagement to call on Mr. Thomp- 
son at his house and talk over the Scout- 
mastership of the troop. 

As they walked up the road and listened 
to the noise of the surf coming down the 
wind, George remarked, “Well, I guess we 
did a double Good Turn that time.” 

They were not surprised when, two weeks 
later, a Scoutmaster’s commission came to 
Mr. Thompson—but they were surprised 
when two silver medals came to them from 
the National Court of Honor “for life- 
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Official Boston 
Agents for 


BOY SCOUT 
UNIFORMS 
EQUIPMENT 


of every kind and 
description 


WEAR RESISTING 
SCHOOL CLOTHING 
FOR BOYS “%~ ALSO 
HATS, SHOES AND 
FURNISHINGS. 


0. 





PS ce jail 


THE - SERVICE -STORE 

















$400 a 


pays for the 


Black-Beauly-Bicycle 


The Black Beauty Bike can’t be described 
in words. You have to see it—you must 
ride it—to appreciate how different it is. 
The distinctive color scheme, the substan- 
tial frame construction, the “notched” finger grips, 
the famous Firestone non-skid tires—all get the 
ped a-talking. And go!—you can beat the best 
ot them. 








Direct from Factory—on Approval 
NO MONEY DOWN 


Let us send (freight prepaid) a Black Beauty on 
trial. If you don’t like it return at our expense. 
If you do like it, you pay ONLY $1.00 A WEEK. 


Guaranteed for Five Years 
by the Largest Exclusive Cycle House in America, 
FIVE MODELS. 


. Get FREE our beautiful COLOR CATA- 
Write Now sé; telling you all about Biack Beauty. 


HAVERFORD CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. €. Established 1896. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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IDEAL TENTS FOR 
BOY SCOUTS 





4 Sm 














end 


Note:—In these Tents Scouts’ Staffs are used 
for poles by tacking leather washer to staff 
which catches in 11/2-inch rings sewed in top 
of tent. 

Rings all hand-sewed. See tents rolled up on 
shoulders of two end Scouts, ready for a hike. 
Above cut shows part of Troop No. 1, Boy 
Scouts of America, Toledo, Ohio, with their 
No. 1 Army Khaki-Dyed Tents manufactured 
by us. 

No. {—Scout Tent, 4 x 6 ft., center 3 ft., wall 1 
ft.; 8 oz. U. 8S. Army Khaki—Dyed, double and 
twisted ‘filling duck. Complete with Poles, Stak 
and BOG ..civscoccdcctsschssetntdubestalal $5.00 

No. 2—Scout Tent. Same size, 8 oz. double and 
twisted filling White Duck. Complete with Poles, 
Stakes and WOMB. cccssccdcaccovcscovesososs $4.50 

No. 3—Scout Tents. Same size. 8 oz. Single 
Filling White Duck. Complete with Poles, Stakes 
and WRUOGD :0dcdsdcc de dau cduchbiskeeed becuase $41.00 

No. 4—Scout Tents. Same size. High Grade 
White Tent Twill. Complete with Poles, Stakes and 
BOGE ncccdcnatndseecsasctesedbboddibasaditanae $3.50 

If poles are not wanted deduct 5% 
Special Prices in lots of twenty-five. Terms net cash 
in advance unless otherwise arranged. Special Tent 
Catalogue and Samples furnished Free on request. 


THE OHIO CANVAS GOODS MFG. CO. 
Dept. No. 10, TOLEDO, OHIO 
“With the boy’s welfare In mind, ! most heartily 
endorse Tent No. |.”’ 
(Signed) A. Lester Pierce, Scoutmaster, 
Drummond, Wis. 














Goin 
Some! 


Here’s sport! 

-\\S Take a Handy 
Moit Can of 3.in- | 

One and oil each 

roller of your 


skates. Now you'll saill 
3-in-One Oil 
is ideal for roller skates and 
bicycles. Eases up friction. 
Never dries out, gums or gath- 
ers dust. Good for ice skates 
to prevent rust. Finefor guns, 
fishing reels and pocket knives. 
Koeps ball mitts soft and ripless. 
Sold in sporting goods, 
hardware and general stores: 1 02.» 
10c; 3 o2z., 25c; 8 0z., % pt.) 50c. 
ss Also in Self-Sealing Handy Oil 
4 Cans, 30z.,25¢, Insiston3-in 


FREE—Sample and Dictionary of Uses. 
Three-in-One Oil Co., 42ELB. B’way, N.Y. 


a 125 RINGS 


Emblems for Schools, Clubs 
and Societies of every kind. 
36-page Catalog Free 
* 600 Illustrations. Pins 15¢ up. 
Save money for your associates. 
Make money acting as our agent. 
































Manufacturers 
Bruce Avenue 
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An Open Paddling Canoe 


(Continued from page 19) 


right the canoe, get in and bail steadily. 
You may beat out the waves and at least 
will keep exercising while you drift to the 
shore. 


‘Tue Portace. 


But upsets and the like seldom happen 
more than a few times in a lifetime with 
a staunch canoe, most of which are more 
able in a sea than a rowboat of the same 
size. The portage is the surest preventa- 
tive of disasters, and how to do it right 
is worth knowing. Two boys each carry- 
ing an end of a canoe under their arms 
will work much harder than one boy alone 
carrying it properly. Even carrying it 
upside down, with an end over each boy’s 
head, is preferable, but the time-honored 
Hudson Bay method is to lash the paddles 
to the middle and forward thwart braces, 
the blades of the paddles resting on the 
middle thwart. Then, when you turn the 
canoe over, your head will go between the 
two paddles and the blades rest on your 
shoulders. With a coat or sweater 
bunched up on each shoulder you can carry 
an ordinary 60-pound canoe with ease, 
while the other boy packs the duffel. 

Keep your baggage light in weight if 
you are going to have many portages, for 
double tripping it means four times the 
time and work lost. Suppose you have a 
two-mile portage from one lake to the 
other. With a single trip that is two 
miles there, launch the canoe, and on your 
way; with a double trip you have two 
miles there loaded, two miles back empty 
and two miles there again loaded—six 
miles! Ever hike six miles along a woods 
trail with no load at all? I’d rather do 
that two mile portage in one lap if I had 
to stop and rest every five minutes. 


Canoe Saits. 


The sail for my canoe, which I have used 
for over four years in lake and bay 
cruises, has a 2-inch diameter mast, 6 feet 
9 inches long and a lateen rig, 10 feet 2 
inches head and 11 feet 2 inches foot, with 
10 feet six inches leach. The jaw is at- 
tached so as to bring the mast 19 inches 
from the fore peak of the sail. The sail 
is made of light 4-ounce duck canvas and 
with it she is very fast. The mast is 
step} 
with\ brass hooks and wingnuts, and the 
foot step is screwed stoutly to three ribs, 
giving the mast a very slight rake back- 
wards. The leeboards for this rig are got- 
ten out of inch spruce and are 30 inches 
long with a 12 inch by 20 inch blade. They 
are secured to stout shoes on the ends of 
the erdhs pice by brass wingnuts passing 
througli. holes in the shank of the lee- 
boards. The cross-piece is 1 inch by 38 
inches long. 





A Reminiscent Station 


Tue :new railway station at Coopers- 
town, New York, the home of James Feni- 
more Cooper, has been built in keeping 
with the traditions of the place, says an 
exchange. Small-paned windows, a wide 
stone fire-place, chairs of quaint design, 
and numerous trophies of the hunt, take 
one back to the days of “Leatherstocking 
Tales.” The building has but one story. 
A high-gabled roof and white columns on 
either side of the station help to make the 
outside as attractive as the inside. - 








IVER © 
JOHNSON | 
BICYCLES 


Boys! Here’s Sport 
Fit for a King 


_ Any cheap bicycle will “go.” But where 
is the sense in sweating and struggling to 
pedal a hurriedly madewheel when a first- 
class bicycle like the Iver Johnson fairly 
glides over the roads and eats up the miles 
with almost no effort? 

Since you deserve the best bicycle built, 
why not get the king of bicycles—an Iver 
proce They _* ped gn for speed, 
strength, easy riding and long wearing 
qualities. Seamless Steel tubing. 

Send today for new 1917 Bicycle Book 
“B”—it’s mailed free. 








with a cross brace, attachable | // 
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Real Army @ts 
bColim @ lity 


THOUSANDS OF 
Gop MEDAL” 


“Trade Mark Beg. U. 8. Pat. Off.” 
FOLD-UP COTS 


are used by the U. 8S. Army, the National 
Guards, Boy Scouts, Y.M.C.A. Summer 
camp organizations—and Campers all over 
the world. 

4 The government and everybody else buys 
“Gold Medal’’ cots because they are as com- 
fortable as a regular bed. Exc 
strong—they support half a ton. Folds up 
into @ snug, compact bundle that you can 
carry with you wherever you go, just like a 
suit-case. Get a ‘Gold Medal’ Cot for your 
camp this summer; use one at home—sleep 
on it in hot weather, out on the back porch. 

{| The very best cots made in all the world— 
that’s why our soldiers use them—that’s why 
you should own one. to get you one. 

q Write today for free catalog ‘‘A’—con- . 
tains lots of camping hints. For 10c we'll 
po Oy — i th. ng 
camp lore an ormation, 
Catalog is free. 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture 
Mfg. Co. 
Racine, Wis. 
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A KEEN KUTTER 
BOY SCOUT 








PRICE $.85 
WITH SHEATH 
PRICE $1.00 


When you go off on the trail, when 
you’re in camp—here is the axe you 
ought to Aran, Preval it’s a corker for 
work. It stays sharp and cuts deep. 

It’s name—you’ve heard it. It’sa 


Boy Scouts Afloat 


(Continued from page 7) 
brush. Each carried a card of prearranged 
signals. 

The smugglers’ boat landed. Smuggler 
No 8 (Charles) got ashore, bearing the 
goods (a small tin of screws) and plunged 
into the woods, northwest. After fifteen 
minutes had passed catcher No. 8 (Bert) 
set off on the trail, which had been marked 
with Scout trail signs by smuggler No. 
8. Bert presently came upon a maple, be- 
side which was an arrow scratched in the 
ground. At this point the blazed trail 
turned north, to a hickory where there was 
another arrow showing the direction taken 
by the smuggler. Thence northwest; finally, 
passing a big sycamore, and ending, so far 
as marks were concerned, at the head of 
a small slough. Foot-prints showed for a 
short distance in an easterly direction, but 
were soon lost. Bert then made his way 
toward the upper end of the island (ac- 
cording to directions) where he was to try 
to get sight of smuggler No. 3 (Charles) 
and keep him under surveillance. 





KEEN KUTTER 


BOY SCOUTS AXE 
and fit for hard blows by a strong arm. 
“The Recollection of QUALITY Remains 
Long After the PRICE is Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered. —£. 0. SIMMONS 
If not at your dealer’s write us 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


St. Louis New York Philadelphia Toledo 
Minneapolis Sioux City Wichita 











Can’t You Hear the Wild? 
It’s Calling You! 





Lake Teedyuskung, 
Pike County, Pa. 


June 30th to August 31st 


Write for particulars to the 
Winter Headquarters of the 


Dan Beard Out-Door School 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 
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In the meantime, smuggler No. 8 had 
made his way eastward, to a point on the 


island shore. Here he produced a paper, 
which he had prepared, placed it in a bot- 
tle, which he corked and threw into the 
river at the upper end of the island. 

The two other smugglers, who were 
watching, rowed out and intercepted the 
bottle. They extracted and read the paper, 
which smuggler No. 1 (Joe) took into his 
possession, with the bottle. Smuggler No. 
1 then got ashore. Smuggler No. 2 (Phil) 
rowed up along the shore to a sand-bar 
(about a mile) where he pulled up the 
boat and made his way to the region north- 
west of the slough, and waited. Catcher 
No. 2 (Leslie) followed smuggler No. 2 
(walking on the shore) but, after seeing 
Phil land above the slough, he found it 
necessary to gain a crossing, which he did 
on a log, a quarter of a mile above the 
mouth of the slough. He then went cau- 
tiously on his way to get his man under 
surveillance again. 

In the meantime, smuggler No. 1 (Joe) 


4] took up the trail marked by smuggler No. 
} | 3. 


Five minutes later, catcher No. 1 
(Wayne) followed. Joe, in 528 paces, 
reached the maple. Here he read the pa- 





per again, fixing the directions in his mem- 








Does Your Troop 
Want to Earn 
Some Extra Money? 


You can do it by giving an Ilustratod Boy 
Scout Lecture. Great plan for earning 
money, enlisting new scouts, interesting pa- 
rents. Just the thing to do right now when 
boys will join your troop. Any troop can 
do it; we furnish everything, even the Lan- 
tern, and tell you how to run the entertain- 
ment. Five different Boy Scout Lectures, each 
prepared at National Scout Headquarters. Each 
is complete with 50 Lantern Slides showing all 
kinds of Scout activities. Lecture is in book form; 
all you need to do is show the pictures and read 
the Lecture. These Lectures are rented to your 
troop at very low cost. Find out all about it. 
Catalogue and full information sent free. Ask 
for our Special Plan telling how your Troop can 
get a Lantern and pay for it after. Write today! 


Get these Photo-Stamps 
of Boy Scouts! 


Fine photographs of Scouts 
performing different duties. 
Eight on a sheet; perforate! 
and gummed like postage 
stamps so you can stick them 








in books,*stamp albums and on 
your letters. If you send fcu- 
2-cent stamps we will 
send you a full sheet ,2— ~~! 
of eight Photoettes with Abe 
full information about 
How to Give a Boy 
Scout Lecture. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Dept.83,417 Fifth Ave., NewYork City 

































Write today for new illustrated 
— describing Appleton’s latest 
an 


BEST BOOKS FOR BOYS 


Some of the most popular stories 
included, are 
By Ralph Henry Barbour 
Winning His Game 
By Joseph A. Altsheler 
The Eyes of the Woods 
The Shadow of the North 
By Elmer R. Gregor 
White Otter 
By Pauli G. Tomlinson 
The Trail of Tecumseh 
By Edward G. Cheyney 
Scott Burton; Forester 
Send a postal or a letter now. Sim- 
the “N 


ply’ ask for ‘New Juvenile 
Booklet.’’ 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
Publishers 


‘35 West 32d Street, New York 























Special 
Trial Offer 


Send only 50 cents for 
an EIGHT MONTHS’ 
subscription to the 
'| BOYS’ MAGAZINE. 
Over 450,000 boys read 


this great magazine and 
7 enjoy it or oe It’s 

















. inspiring stories 
by the very ys" 
writers. Practical and 
instructive departments 
devoted to Electricity, Mechanics, Athletics, Pho- 
tography, Carpentry, Stamps and Coins. 


Satisfaction or money refunded. 
Remit in the way most convenient for you—stamps, 
check, money order or anne. If currency is sent 
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Dlease wrap securely. 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO., 
851 Main Street Smethport, Pa. 
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SEE PRIZE OFFER 
BELOW 


Why 
Don't You 
Be a 
Merchant? 




















Carry it with you—just like this. 


This is the portable booth—ready for 
business. 


Many of the most successful business men in America 


got their first training in “selling things” when they were 
boys. But they never had an opportunity to have a STORE 
they could carry around in one hand—following the crowd. 


a E cexg first mer- Can earn profits on 
YOU chand lise, and the YOU the things you sell— 
store is GIVEN to you. just like any other 


merchant —for your- 


Read the Simple Proposition Below self, troop or camp fund. 

Send $8.85 cash or money order With this portable store you can 
to the American Chicle Co. with sell many things, as flowers, fruit, 
your full name and address and lemonade, etc., at Church Fairs, 
the company will send you a well Picnics, Scout Rallies, Field Days, 
selected assortment of their prod- County Fairs, Training Camps, 

* ucts together with the portable Seashore, Baseball games, etc. 
booth free of expense to you. All merchandise you reorder will 

You sell the merchandise for show a profit of 61%. 

2.00. You have the whole summer be- 

Complete price list of goods fore you. MAKE IT COUNT. 
will be sent to you when booth is The experience you get in sales- 
ordered. manship will be of real value to 


you in later years. 


A Cash Prize of $25.00—Want It? 


A Board of Judges appointed by the American Chicle Co. will award 
a prize of $25.00 in cash to the person who in the judgment of the Board 
sends in the most complete statement of ideas for using this portable 
booth for profitmaking in salesmanship. 


_ In case of a tie the full amount will be awarded to each of the 
tying contestants. Contest closes June Ist, 1917. 


Send contest answers tg P. W. WILLSON, Fifth Avenue Building, 
New York City. 


Order the Booth and Merchandise from AMERICAN CHICLE CO., “#272 22" 
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You Can Get a Real 


EASTMAN CAMERA 


with 
One Subscription 


to 
BOYS’ LIFE 
No.00 CARTRIDGE PREMO 


Here is a simple, compact little 
camera, just the thing for boys or 
girls to snap pictures of their 
friends and sports with. And 
although small and extremely easy 
to use, it’s a real camera with the 
reputation of the Eastman Kodak 
Co. behind it. It will make per- 
fectly satisfactory pictures for 
grown-up people as well as the 
young folks. The size of the pic- 
ture is 114 by 134 inches—a proportion which is just right for portraits, 
landscapes and street scenes, for which the camera is adapted. 

The Cartridge Premo loads in daylight with No. 00 Cartridge Premo 


Film. It is substantially constructed, has automatic shutter for time and 
snapshot exposures and is covered with a durable imitation leather. The 
negatives are of such quality that enlargements may be made from fem 
when desired. 

Complete instructions come with each camera, and if these simple in- 
structions are followed, good results are assured to the veriest beginner. 

The 00 Cartridge Premo Camera, made by the Eastman Kodak Co. 
especially for the Readers of Boys’ Life, will be sent, all charges prepaid 
by us, with One Subscription to Boys’ Life. 














BOYS’ LIFE, 200 5th Avenue, New York: 


Send me the Eastman 00 Cartridge Premo Camera for the enclosed 
$1.00; this amount also to include One Yearly Subscription to BOYS’ LIFE. 
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Vest-pocket Flashlight for One Subscription 
to Boys’ Life at One Dollar. Almost everyone 
is carrying one of these—they’re so conveni- 
ent. Takes up no room in your pocket, yet 
throws a bright light at night or in a dark 
room. Heavily nickel-plated over brass. Tung- 
sten battery, guaranteed to give 400 per cent. 
longer service than any other similar flash- 
light battery made. 2! volts Mazda lamp, 
3x 1%x % inches. Slide contact button. 
Send to-day and get this flashlight and Boys’ 
Life one year. Both for $1.00. The supply 
is uncertain. Send order promptly. 200 5th 
Ave., New York. 








wae ee USE THIS ORDER BLANK™”~ 
BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy Scouts’ Magazine, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
You may send BOYS’ LIFE, one year, beginning...........sseseeeeeeees Latanwnne 
for which I enclose ONE DOLLAR. *: 
Name 20... cece ccc c cc ccc cece ece res eee sees eee sess esses eessssssseesessres esse sree 
Address ....ccccccccccccccccsceseccccocoscs ob ede sersocs 50666600 6b06p0seKeeoees 


(Send me the Flashlight) 
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ory; and then (according to the rules of 
the game) he placed it in the bottle, 
dropped it and hurried forward. 

When catcher No. 1 (Wayne) reached 
the maple, he discovered the bottle, and 
read the paper, as follows: 

Catcher on my trail. I buried the 
goods:—Landing. NW 528 paces— 
Maple. N 500 paces—Shell bark hick- 
ory, NW 704 paces (88 paces short of 
head of slough) Sycamore—Dig. 

Wayne continued on the trail, 500 paces, 
to the shell-bark hickory, thence started 
counting the 704 paces northwest toward 
the sycamore. But suddenly—when he 
had gone six hundred paces—he espied Joe 
at the foot of the sycamdre, just seating 
himself in a careless attitude. 

It must be said here that catcher No. 1 
might now intercept smuggler No. 1, and 
recover the goods, buried at the foot of 
the sycamore. But he would thereby gain 
nothing, since to win, it is necessary, by 
the rules of the game, to catch ail the 
smugglers red-handed—see each with the 
goods in his hand, and intercept the last 
(No. 3) when he makes for goal with the 
goods in his possession. Smuggler No. 1 
must pass the goods on to No. 2, and he 
on to No. 8, and each must carry it in his 
hand while it is on his person. But he 
may bury it, or otherwise conceal it, as 
often as he finds it desirable, and is not 
bound to uncover it again so long as he 
has reason to know he is watched. Smug- 
gler No. 1 is bound to signal No. 2 the 
moment he gets possession, and No. 2 is 
bound to answer. When No. 2 gets pos- 
session he must signal No. 3, who answers 
(each one’s call corresponds to his num- 
ber). The smugglers may pass the goods 
back and forth between themselves, to 
avoid capture or to deceive the catchers, 
but none can come, thus, to the assistance 
of another until he has once had posses- 
sion of the goods; and only smuggler No. 
8 can carry the goods in the dash for goal. 


AYNE retreated to induce Joe to 

uncover the goods. Then, soon, he 
heard Joe’s two whistles (on his fingers) 
to announce to Phil (No. 2) that he had 
the goods, and to come to meet him. Wayne 
rushed forward as Phil answered (one 
whistle), came up in time to see Joe run- 
ning with the tin, and called Leslie (two 
blasts on his Scout whistle) and Leslie 
answered (one whistle). Joe then sig- 
nalled Phil (a secret signal) to lay low, 
and he endeavored to elude Wayne, who 
crept out of view and circled, till he again 
heard Joe signal Phil’s call. 

Leslie ran toward the sound of Phil’s 
whistle, whom he presently caught sight 
of (himself unseen) and kept in view, till 
he saw Joe finally hand Phil the tin of 
goods. Phil then signalled Charles (3 
blasts, with his fingers). Charles answered 
(with 2). Then Leslie signalled Bert (3 
blasts of his Scout whistle), who answered 
(with 2 blasts). And Wayne hurried to- 
ward the sounds, joining Leslie in the en- 
deavor to keep Joe and Phil in sight. But 
Joe and Phil (smugglers Nos. 1 and 2) 
seated themselves on the ground, and re- 
fused to, proceed with the catchers’ eyes on 
them. Thereupon Wayne and Leslie fell 
back, Joe rising and following to see that 
they retired far enough for his purposes. 
Wayne plunged into the brush and circled 
to the left, coming on Phil in the act of 
hiding the goods near an oak. He then 
hurried away, not to betray the place. 
Watching from his cover, Wayne saw Phil 
put his fingers to his mouth and signal 
Charles, who soon came. Phil talked into 
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If you liveasa scout should 
you ll be a quality citizen. 


If you wear KAYNEE, 
the Standard of 
the World Blouses 
and Shirts, you'll 
wear quality. 

Ask at the store 
where youalways 
trade and ask for 
KAYNEE dollar or 
better grades. 





















































































Branch 


Salesrooms 


Write us and we'll 
send you, with- 





NEW YORK 
220 Fifth Ave. out cost. Scout 
CHICAGO Laws, ready to 
605 Medinah ‘frame and a copy 
Building of “Contrast” 
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“I want this one, Dad” 
Dad and the salesman know why. The wise boy has 


cked out the easiest riding, the easiest controlled wheel,— 
“ knows that the bicycle he wants must be equipped with the 


Oo Se 


** The Brake that Brought the Bike Back.’ 


He knows that this wonderful little device on any bicycle will halve 
the work-and double the fun of riding. : 
And he can stop instantly — anywhere — in a crowded street, out on 
the open road, or on the steep hillside. The New Departure makes 
a bicycle the most obedient and easiest controlled steed in the world. 
So, when you pick out -your wheel, see that it is equipped with a 
New Departure Coaster Brake—the choice of over five million wise 
nders. 
Made entirely of steel, heavily nickel plated, handsome in design, 

cannot rust. 
Free to Live Boys. We have a gold plated “ Joy 
Boy” stick pin for you if you will send us the name of your 
nearest dealer. : 

The New Departure Mfg. Company 

Bristol, Conn. 
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Charles’ ear, exposing the hiding place, 
and then ran northward, leaving Charles 
to recover the goods when he thought safe. 

Wayne remained quietly in hiding, 
watching Charles, who, after a careful 
scrutiny of the region, got the tin and 
hastened northward, hoping to make goal. 
Wayne darted forward to intercept him; 
and Charles, hearing the crashing of the 
brush behind him, signalled his smuggler 
comrades—two whistling blasts, and then 
one, on his fingers. Wayne blew three 
blasts, and then two, on his Scout whistle, 
and continued after Charles, who was met 
by Phil, turned back by Charles’ call. 

Charles thrust the tin into Phil’s hand 
just as Joe came up. Directly, also, Leslie 
and Bert joined Wayne. They were now 
= south of a ridge about thirty feet in 

eight and a hundred yards long. After 
a whispered conference, Phil and Joe, with 
the tin of goods (now safe, since the catch- 
ers could only win by catching Charles, 
No. 3, in possession) Phil and Joe turned 
to the left, followed by Leslie and Wayne. 
Bert followed Charles, who went around 
the right of the ridge. 

Joe and Phil trotted directly northward; 
Wayne and Leslie kept them in view. Af- 
ter a time the two smugglers eased to a 
walk and looked behind, by which it was 
evident to the two catchers that they 
meant to try some new maneuver when 
they could evade the catchers’ eyes. So 
Wayne and Leslie fell back to encourage 
them, and the moment they were out of 
view, Wayne made a detour, on a run, and 
crouched in some bushes ahead of the 
smugglers in time to see Joe conceal the 
tin again, and retire a little way back, 
Phil the while lingering to the south to 
keep the catchers out of view. 

At a signal from Joe of “All’s well,” 
Phil started northwest, while Joe settled 
down, watch in hand, for a wait. 

Wayne got around back to Leslie. 

“Phil’s gone north,” said he. “Joe is 
sitting with his watch out. I believe they’re 
going to try to fool us all down this way 
and then run it in by relay. You stay a 
little back, south, and pay no attention to 
any signalling, until you hear any kind of 
signal from Joe. Then you pretend to 
whistle me a signal down here and run a 
little way east and answer it yourself— 
so they'll think ,we’re both over this way. 
I'll hustle up north of Joe, near goal, and 
waylay Charles.” 


Wire had been gone some ten min- 
utes, when Leslie heard Joe whistling. 
He blew one blast, ran a hundred yar 


}}east and answered his own call- with two 


blasts, as if it were Wayne. 

Joe seized up the tin, ran furiously, di- 
rectly northeast, and brought it safe to 
Phil, nearly two-thirds of a mile from goal. 
Phil, fresh, darted forward at his 
speed, and soon heard the low signals of 
Charles, stationed about 500 paces from 


al, 
oWa e, hiding a hundred yards from 
goal, red Charles’ low signals, intended 
to direct Phil to him. So when Charles, 
who now had the tin of Phil, came on the 
final dash for goal, Wayne jumped out call- 
ing, “Hold!” A al astonished Scout than 
Charles never gasped. : 

“How in thunderation—did you get here? 
he demanded, between pants. 

The other boys came trotting in, only to 
share Charles’ amazement; for they de- 
clared, emphatically, that they had heard 
him signalling Leslie a mile south a few 
minutes ago, 

(Continued in May Boys’ Live.) 























At Your Service 








In case of war, the Boy Scouts 
of America will help their coun- 
try in many ways. Of course, 
they will not go to “the front’’— 
that is a soldier’s job, a man’s job. 
But in his home community the 
boy who has had scout training, 
who knows how to signal and 
telegraph, and give first aid, and 
carry messages and, best of all, 


do “Good Turns,”—he. will do 
his duty to his country. 


It is fortunate that the scout 
has a uniform that will serve him 
well whatever he finds to do. 
This uniform is made for service. 
It has a serviceable color; it is 
strong, it fits, it is comfortable, it 
is not expensive. 


Anyone can do better work 


when properly and comfortably 
clothed. 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 


Official Outfitter to the 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Factories: Office: 
Red Bank, N. J. 103 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


Send for SCOUT BOOKLET, which tells 
you many interesting things about the Boy 
Scout uniform. No charge. Write now. 























When April Showers 
Make Slippery Going 


T’S all the same to you who ride on Firestone Tires. 
You've jot the 30% more angles against skid, and 
they carry you safely over “‘slick,”” uncertain places. 


You get quick traction, easy ridin} and lon} wear, all 
in the highest degree possible. 


And style, too. Whether you choose Red and Black or 
Blue and White, Firestone Tires make your wheel look 
fine. Your dealer will supply you. See him. 


FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Firestone 


Motorcycle 
Tires 


Red and Black 


More rubber, more fab- 
ric than other makes. 
Standard equipment on 
leading, motorcycles at 
No extra cost to you. 








